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Dro Noviee G. Faweett, President of Th 
io State University, delivers the opening address 
at the Conference for Educational Television in 
Washington, D. C., May 26-28, 1958. The conference 
vas held under the auspices of the U. S. Office of 
Education, in cooperation with the NAEB. Left to 
right in the picture are Dr. Faweett, Dr. William G 
Carr, Executive Secretary of the National Education 
I iation, and Homer D. Babbidge, representing 
e then Secretary of Health, Education and Hel 
fare. Marion B. Folsom. For Dr. Favwcett’s address 
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Educational Radio's Role 


Radio Still Has An Important 


Part To Play In Education 


\lmost forty vears ago, at about 


the same time that [ was bounding 


around on the vaudeville stages of 
this country ina pair of white flan 
nel slacks with a 


hand, uttering 


tennis racket im 


some trivialities 


ina skit called “Moonhght Mad 
ness,” the University of Wisconsin 
is beginning to use wireless for 
serious purposes. It was m 1919 
ed progra n 
Dpeval | he University 
t ent, | cla ha 
e oldest station mn the country 
rhe ict abo iI el 
cars late I since then it has 
vrown to the pow here we me 
operate a network of ten radio sta 
tions o AM stations of 3,000 
eacl ind stations 
ost of them of 10 kilowatt trans 
er po 50 to 60° thousand 


watts effective radiated power. In 
addition, we operate one television 
television labora 


station and one 


tory. The output in radio is about 


Dy Mr. Harold B. McCarty 


Director, Wisconsin State 
Broadcasting Servic From 
an address hefore the Confer- 

k:ducational Tel 
Washington, C 
1954 


chee on 


Vay 206. 


week, ma 
artety of subject matter fields for 
range of listeners 


the complete 
The output im television is) cur 


week 


about fifteen hours a 


— 
these activities are 


combined 
Radio-Tele- 


with joint ad 


thoroughly integrated, 
under a Division of 


sion I-ducation, 


ninistrat and program staffs. 

ly colleague, Bill Harley, is Pro 

ram Director of both radio and 

letevision, with special responsi 

bilities currently in television oper 

tions, but at the same time with 
onsibility. for both 


So our activities, | believe, a} 


not subject in any sense to internal 
competitions or conflicts or 
OUSICS | beheve We are able to look 


at both instruments with complete 
objectivity ; and if invited, | would 
dissertation 


! 
aoa 


on the promise ot 


educational television and it 


with enthusiasm. 


J think | could give examples of 
what the engineers call “proof. of 
performance,” though | would per- 
haps not be so starry-eved as some 
of the enthusiasts, 


because I’ve been engaged in this 


ales and 
long enough to realize that what 
do takes time. 


we 


You recall the Channel 
Hearings in 1952, when the ques- 


may 


tion was constantly put to those ed 
much 
would re- 


ucators testifying: “How 


think 


And the Commissioners. 


time do you 
quired 7” 
you will recall, were thinking in 
terms of one year, two years, three 
someone, perhaps, dared to 
think in terms of reserving these 
channels for five years before they 
would be thrown open to competi- 
tive applications. 


Years, 


And [f was asked, I suppose it 


was bv Irieda Hennock. who did 


Ost Of ne Quest 


How long 
do you think it will take?” [ said. 
\t least a generation.” And when 
| got 
dent of Schools in the « 
son, said, “Aren't vou a little op 
timistic, Mac?” I think I would 
“It takes at least fifty 
accomplish 


back home. our Superinten 


itv of Madi 


have said, 


years to any major 


change in education.’ 

We've 
and, | think, damaging compulsion 
to show results in a hurry. What 
ever we do takes time: 


been under a_— strange 


so | cannot 
be as optimistic about television and 
all that 1t can do for us as are some 
of its advocates. 


Radio was subjected to the same 
enthusiasm, the predictions. 
| look at a clipping published in a 
journal in 1922, with a picture, a 
map of the Umited States, and lines 
radiating out from Madison to the 
which 
sponses had been received. 


from listener re- 
And 
this was almost nation-wide in its 
extent, and it led the writer of the 
article to proclaim, “UW to provide 
university 


points 


education for. entire 
Mississippi Valley.” And in_ this 
same article, there was a quotation 
from some observer (this was 1922, 
remember) saying, “The wireless 
will bring to the American home 
the finest in education and culture. 


The mediocre will be banished 
from pursuit, press, class- 
room.” 


And you know what the British 
thought radio would do. They em- 
blazoned it on the door of 
Broadcasting House London: 
“And Nation shall speak peace unto 


West 
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ne 


rolridge, 


and radi at Tile ify 
Wisconsin, broadcasts a4 Wisconsin School of the Air 
fy ran Lor 


These were some ot the 


Nation.” 


in the begin 


these 


promises radio gave 
ning, and we need to weigh 


it has taken 


in the heht of the time 

to realize Just a few of them, and 
to think tha J rhaps the same kind 
of tolerance and patience ll be 
required im our appratsal of tele 


bay thre heht of all this, what do 
ve conceive to be the role of edu 
Well, let 
few speeitic examples 


This 


cational radio me 


Irate Wilh a 


ot our current Programmnye 


completed the twenty 
Vear ot broadcasting to 


Wisconsin. 


were bemg offered 


seventh 
schools in leven pro 
grams a week 

m such fields as music, art, nature 
recreational reading, er 
and social studies. A 


determine, om 


books, 
Vritinyg, 
nearly as we can 
of children in the 
250.000 


enrolled audience 


late was approximately 


revular listeners weekly, hearing on 


an average of two and a half to 
three programs a week, with a total 
of more than 650.000 course enroll- 


nents. 


ij ae 
Prof y Warren instructor in: music 
Vision, 
OCTORER 


With effect: heart- 


warming one in many, many areas. 


what 


Let me give you a few examples: 


(One hundred thousand chil- 
dren enrolled creative art, 
sending in) thousands upon 
thousands of examples every 
year, indicating the prog- 
ress of creative art in 


Wisconsin, declared by the su- 


pervising teachers who travel 


the state to be a 
this field 


revolution in 


In music, some seventy thous 
and enrollees, who come togeth- 
er im county seats, on call, to 
demonstrate what they've 
learned during the year. And 
they give demonstrations which 


are really spine-tingling. 


Forty-three thousand children 
enrolled for the series entitled, 
When Men Are (hon- 
ored at the Ohio Institute this 
vear by a First Award, which 


we greatly appreciate): pro- 
gram giving children some no- 
tion of the basic principles of 
our American democracy, which 
makes men free 

In the adult field, tour college 


courses direct from the class- 


room: one a treshman forum 


discussion-lecture course on the 
‘Frontiers of Space”; another 
more advanced course on “Con 
sroader 


temporary Trends: a 


View of America: Problems 


lacing Us Today”; another on 
India’; a 
fourth on “The Social and In- 


the “Civilization of 


tellectual History of Russia.” 
formidable but ac- 
Thous- 
people throughout 
finding it 
x. How do we know? 
adult-listener. mail 
1,000 letters a 


These include requests 


It sounds 
tually it’s fascinating. 
ands of 
the state are 


averages about 
month, 
for additional material, com- 
ments on the programs, personal 
letters written directly to the 
broadcasters heartwarming 
testimonals of the writers’ grati- 


tude. 


In the past three months, some 
1,200 persons have written, request- 
ing that their names be added to 
our mating list; this is accomp- 
lished without) promotion, These 
are people who accidentally hear a- 
bout the availability of the bul- 
letin, 


Yesterday, in Milwaukee, there 
was held a Board Meeting of the 
than 1,000 
formed them- 
selves into a group ready for in- 


organization of more 


listeners who have 
stant mobilization in case of threat 
to their 


themselves 


radio. service. 
“The State 


teners, Incorporated.” This group 


They call 
Radio Lis- 
was formed during the 1955. leg- 
islature, when there was a serious 
threat to the broadcasting service. 
It maintains its organization 


throughout the year, not merely 


during legislative sessions, and 


meets regularly onee each month. 
A signal would call them into ac- 


tion; but signal wouldn't be 
C onttilited n f 
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TV And Higher Education 


Educational Television Calls For A 
New Look At The College Curriculum 


am not a specialist in broad- 


casting by radio or television, It 


has been my privilege, however, 


to be close to educational broad 
casting both in the public schools 
and in my present position. 
perience has taught me that one of 
the occupational hazards of the ad 
miuinistrator is that too often he has 
no alternative but to rush from one 
emergency to the next without hay- 
ing the time to see clearly what ts 
causing emergencies. Once we see 
needs to be done we 
to de 


program 


clearly what 


can then work with others 


velo pan educational 
which will not be thrown into con 
Sput 


(A Sputnician is an edu 


fusion by well-meaning 
nicians. 
ducational technician who sputters 
who throws 


with regularity but 


little hght on any subject. ) 


Consequently, wall) attempt 


here emphasize educational 


issues, not techniques. Tf these 


ean be brought into 
then 


viewed in the light of our funda 


Issues 


focus, emergencies can be 
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mental plans for schools and col 
leges. Someone has defined a col 
lege president as a man who dodges 
issues straightforward 
Most of 
scem to me to be so big and so de 
that they 


way. 
the issues | shall discuss 
manding cannot be 


dodged. 


By Dr. Novice G. Fawcett 


The Ohio State 
From an address 
hefore the Conference on Edu 
cational Television 


President, 
University 


clear 


An issue is a point in question 


or dispute. Sometimes the issues 


of education —the questions and the 
disputes —deal with the ends of ed 
ucation, sometimes with the means. 
They cannot be neatly separated, 
since, as emerson once noted, The 
ends pre-exist in the means.” Let 
us take note also of Thoreau’s com 
ment on the danger of “improved 


Are 


not both the ends and the means ot 


means to an unimproved end,” 


educational 


Gucallon alrectes 


roadcasting 


Phere is something both pre 
umptuous and adventuresome in a 
like this 
so atter the birth of edu 


cational television, we are meeting 


Onrercnce some ten 


Cal or 


here to talk about the present and 


future role of educational radio 


and television 


would be an 
1458 —500 


rough parallel 
teachers in 
which 


perhaps 


a embly of 


ars ago —in there would 


a discussion with 


(sutenberg present——-ot the role 
that printing would play in the fu 
ure. The group might well have 
looked at the so-called Gutenberg 
ible, the 
with 


night 


first large book printed 
We 


talking 


movable are, | 


stil] 


role 


pe. 
add, seriously 


about the reading ought to 


play in today’s world 


learn how to use eduea 


tional television, however, we are 
fortunate to have the history oft 
print, photography, motion picture 


and radio to illuminate our path 


Some of the roadblocks are already 


obvious, some of the false pathways 
To think 
these 


which we might follow. 


mtelligently about newer 
media, we must ask what they can 
contrast with 


and cannot do in 


other wavs of communicating. — | 
believe that television is not. just 
device but is a 


another teaching 


medium of communication of ex 
traordinary power and _ versatility. 
the three-year-old child today 
learns to tell time sufficiently well 
“noise,” 


to turn on tavorite 


and af you doubt the impact of the 


listen for oa 
short time to his vocabulary. Per 
than | will 
discuss this problem at our confer 


medium on his) lite, 


sons more competent 


ence. But the other problem the 
noting of eritical educational issues 
educational 


and the relevance of 


television to them-—I assume is my 
task here. In discussing several of 


these issues, that no 
effort 


in the 


may say 


has been made to list them 


order of their importance 


Wehat is educational 


television. 


Here we have the perennial di 
lemmas of detining what is educa 
tion, what is entertainment —what 
is in the public interest, convent 
and Even after 


ence. necessity. 


hearing many discussions on this 
topic, am not qualified to con 
struct an exact definition of educa 


tional television or radio 


To me, educational television 
suggests the planning and system 
auizing of experiences necded to 
build attitudes, skills, and concepts. 
The Opportunistic does play a part 
education and we over 
systematize, but we cannot do ed 
a catch-as 


ucational television. on 


catch-can basis 


A second aspect of the definition 


has to do with imitation versus 


creativity. It might also be ex 
pressed as training versus educa 
tion. Are students expected to im 
itate the 


screen and is the excellence of the 


model on the television 
program tested by the degree to 
which it can be neatly reproduced 
This is the 


by viewers 2 training 
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end of the scale and it e phasizes 


rote learning. 


The Department of Agricultural 
Ikducation at The Ohio State Uni- 
versity has recently evaluated its 
curriculum as well as its teaching 
methods im the courses taken) by 
students. Their general reaction to 
their curriculum has been strikingly 
favorable. Tlowever, in chapter 7 
of the manuseript the authors say: 


Particularly vulnerable to 
severe eriticisn: on the part of the 
factual orientation 


alumni was. the 


of many These graduates 


deplored the 


courses, 
tedious reliance on 
rote memory as the major technique 
imparting imstruction many 
They 


more analytical approach to. their 


their courses. desired a 


studies through practical problems, 


and conditions. It was felt 


ISSUCS, 


that the lecture method was a 


bused They recommended the use 


of a greater variety of teaching 


methods with the employment of 
practical 


laboratory applications, 


use of the University farms m con 


nection with classroom instruction, 
and more field trips and demonstra 
tions, 

Phis report challenged me to at 


tempt my own definition of educa 


tion as a back-drop for some ad 
ditional remarks. | believe that ed 
ucation is a process which will 


condition the mind of an individual 


when confronted with a question 
or issue, to call into play logical 
Mitiate oa 


procedures, course of 


action, and solve as intelligently as 
possible the problem at hand. 


(Obviously in viewing television 
it is good to get exact imitations of 
the voice of the speaker ot I'rench ; 
it is indeed good to know what the 
lecturer on physics said on the tele- 
Vision screen. But this, it seems to 
ine, is only the beginning of the ed- 
ucational process. The inescapable 
conclusion is that thoughtful, crea 
tive appheation must be the goal, 
it the mind is to be stretched more 
nearly to its potential. Too much 
teaching Is merely word deep ; it 
has not been a real encounter. Tele 
Vision can FO In one LVE and out the 
other unless the content the 
techniques emploved really engage, 


mvolve the learner 


What 


When we cheek on the teaching ef 


kind of tests do we 


fectiveness of television —imitation 
or creation? Answering this query 
raises some mderable que stions 
ldo we check to see if the students 


1 1 
have become imvolved, immersed 


in the subject, or are we satisfied 


to have the predetermined facts 
lf the latter is true 


happen lo 


play ed back ? 


what will creative 


learming 
\ third 


of education has to do with interest 


\ristotle who said 


aspect of a definition 


| bcheve it Was 


that 


learning was accompanied by 
pain. Yet Horace, the poct, sug 
vested that we “instruct with de 
heht.” Perhaps they are both 


right; perhaps both pain and pleas 


ure may accompany learning but 


are the 


neither is) the 


residues 
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Phere is always falsity. in 
hese neat dualisms of the how and 
the why, of pain pleasure, 


training and education, involvement 
ania pectatorship It is said that 
the reeent Westerns divide their 
characters into the good guys and 
the neurotics Nevertheless in 
television We must ask whether we 
vant to rely heavily. training 
and move an that) direction, or 
vhether we shall both imitate and 
Innovate, moving always in the di 
rection of education. Perhaps this 
is not an “either-or” situation; but 
a meaningful definition of educa 
tion should provide us with some 


ansWers 


ISSUE No. 2. The continuity of 


learning 


| wonder if we have all grasped 
the revolution that is going on im 
education and communication im 
our American. society today. 
Seventy-five vears ago, it was an 
unusual person who graduated 
from the eighth grade. A common 
eraduatine motto, “Out of school 
life lite’s) school,” indicated 
that it was terminal education for 
many. daifty vears ago it was a 
real achievement to graduate from 
high school. Today, however, high 
school graduation is expected 
voal and college graduation 1s com 


Increased education plus tech 


nological advance has increased 


sharply the availability and use of 


communication media. Today most 
tannhes get a daily newspaper and 


nearly all have radio and television, 


Increased education and ae 
cessibility to ideas through the mass 
media are producing different 
kind of citizen, a different kind of 
parent, and are slowly producing a 
difterent kind of school col 


lege 


New demands are already being 
retlected teacher preparation. 
More and more young men and 
women are coming to college with 
mature tastes mm music, in art, m 
literature, in an understanding of 
world affairs. Think of the work 
that is going forward in parent cd 
through the PPA, in 
ciuzenship education through the 


neation 


League of Women Voters, m= in- 
ternational education through in- 
ternational exchange of specialists 
and students. The home the 
community can increasingly re-en 
foree the work of the school and, 
with the use of the television medi 
um, might appropriately begin to 
recapture some of the responsibil 
tics that the schools have been 
forced to assume in the past 


Some teachers have said, for ex- 
ample, that their children are now 
much better prepared to understand 
Lincoln and Washington, because 
in the month of February they see 
television programs at home deal 


ing with these great presidents. 


= 
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Reassuring The 


Reluctant 


Why Teachers Hesitate To Become Involved 
In Producing Or Even Using Television Programs 


to discuss the problems 


in. television 


involyine 
program production and utilization, 


teachers 


of this new medium of communica 
tion, | must ask vou to accept cer 


tain assumptions upon which my 


remarks will be predicated : 
lirst, that students can learn 
and teachers can teach by 
television 
Second, that the term “new 


broad asl 
tele 
tele 


medium” imeludes 
le levision, closed circuit 
Mstructional 

education, 


VISION, 
vision, televised 
and educational television. 
Dale 


twenty 


Phird, that) will 
have his 


educational 


included in 


minutes all 
problems except the teacher, 
is the 


the 


ourth, that the teacher 


most complex of all the prob 


lems and must therefore be 


dealt with separately, 
litth, that my assignment is to 


Prescul, not solve, the prob 


len 


leurthermore, since We con 


from different sides of the control 


POBER 


room, 
ing the terms. 


explanation, 


cording 


save time by detin 


“Problem” 
television's 


We lay 


needs 
for that is 
“Involve,” 
Thesaurus, 


frame of reference ac 


Roget's 


lo 
means “impheate, complicate, drag 


into, embrace, shroud, roll up in, 


By Wanda B. Mitchell 


evanston Township 
addres 


School, Tllinots. An 
hefore the Conference on Edu 


cational Television 


dislocate” all) appropriate terms 
for the teacher tele 
vision. Mr. Roget's synonyms fon 
utilize” have ominous 


connotation: “dispose of. consume, 


practice, lay one’s” hands 


CXCTCISE. 
shitt 


on, render usetul, move, 


with, fall back upon.” 


Having established the scene 
with that wide angle shot of the ter 


ritory to be covered, let's zoom in 


11 


4 (> 10 a 


on a close up ot the teacher to be 


involved in) program production. 
Why is he or she such a problem: 
Why are teachers reluctant to util 


ze this new medium 7 


lhree years of research have 


nade obvious to me six possible 


causes. there is confusion 


contusion among school administra 


lors, teachers, tele producers, 
parents, taxpayers, and students as 
to the philosophy and purpose of 
elevising instruction, cither form 
ly oor informally \lexandes 
cope must have foreseen the prob 
lems of educational television when 
he said, “A littl knowledge is a 
langerous thing.” intelligent, 
ooperative school administrator 
lecides lo have the PTA buy a 
television set for the fourth grade 

the room nearest the door, wher 
nost of the visitors stop Phe re 
luctant teacher may turn on the set 
vhenever she’s too tired to do ally 
thing else The caver television 
produces schedules a series of le 
tures by a popular college professor 
Whom the students deseribe as a 
vhizz and whose colleagues des 
eribe him as academically unsound. 
The progressive parent tunes in for 
the morning French Jesson and 
thinks school all play. is 
confused as to the purpose of tel 
vising education, and each is mis 


taking one part tor the whol 


There is further confusion as 
to the role of the teacher in the 
learning process. In the elementary 
school the teacher directs activity ; 
in the secondary school the pupil 


issumes more responsibility for di 


recting his own activity under the 
vuidance of the teacher. Visit an 
elementary school room, and you 
vill sce that the focus of interest 1s 
on students and teacher. Visit a 
high school class, and you will see 
the focus of interest on the students 
with the teacher in the background. 
Visit the average college classroom, 
and vou will see that onee 
again interest is focused on 
the teacher or lecturer. These 
variations in the role of the teacher 
contribute to the confusion when 
ve try to involve teachers in plan 
ming and utilizing television pro 


OTams 


lurther contusion results when 
we try to use mass communication 
to instruct) pupils with varying 
cCapacitie s. The June release of 
the Association of Colleges for 
Teachers [Education states: “The 
use of any teaching technique or in 
structional aid is) valid) only in 
terms of the purposes of the in- 
struction and the capability of the 
learner.” Perhaps educational tele 
Vision is meant for the mass of 
average students, thus freeing the 
regular classroom teacher to chal 
lenge the brillant train. the 


dullard 


No less confusing is the attempt 
to develop a single format that will 
present lessons or programs with 
differing aims. When the desired 
outcome is mastery of a skill, the 
program format may have to diffe1 
radically from that of a lesson to 
develop appreciation. veryone 
who plans or participates must be 
aware of these differences if we 
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are to avoid confusion 


Let me cite three specihic CN 
amples of the existing confusion : 

1. The beer commercial 

2. The showing of film 


The Club. 


The second problent which must 


be met if teachers are to be satis- 


factorily involved im educational 


television is fear: tear of produe- 


tion techniques, Tear of the un 


known, fear of public criticism of 


our teaching methods, fear of 


status, fear of discovering 


losing 


that we are madequate, fear of 


failure. To you these fears are 


yroundless, but many good 
teachers look upon television with 
Hlamilet: 


that is the 


the indecision of a 
TV or not T\ 
question, 
Whether “tis 
mind to suffer 
Phe 


enrollments 


nobler im the 


pressures Of imecreasing 

(Or to take arms against a sea 
of troubles 

\nd by clectromes end them. 


Po grunt and sweat under a 
weary life, 

\nd make us rather bear thos 
ils we have 

Than fly to others that) we 
know not ot 

SUPpPoOse we decide to tly to 


others that we know not of’ and 
agree to do a series for television. 


We resolve to all these 


fears by thorough preparation. We 


conquer 
vo to the authorities. In Levenson 
Stashett’s 


Radio and Television we 


and Feaching Through 


read these 


comforting words in the preface: 


Television, still in its exper 
(1945-1952) 


possibilities as a 


mental stage educa 


tionally, offers 
tool to fire the magination of our 
teachers and educators. They have 
only to understand their tool, im 


agine its possibilities and go to 


Next we consult a booklet. 
to a Television 


Peacher.” we find this help 


“Be 


sincere. 


ful advice natural, Be re 


laxed. De Be direct Be 
convineing. Be spontaneous. Be 


prepared.” 


\ bit dismayed, \\ ¢ decide lo re 
turn to a teachers college and learn 
there the techniques for teaching 
the 
on Televiston and 
A.A.C. 
Tule. conducted a survey on closed 


41] 


hun 


by television RKeeently sub 


comunittee 
Peacher leducation of the 


circuit. television among its 


member imstitutions. Three 


dred and sixty-one responses were 


received, Seventy percent are not 
using or planning to use closed 
circuit television, Six percent are 


studying its possible use; ten per 
cent are planning to use CCT 
utilizing 


len percent are currently 


installations 


We looks elsewhere 


trang and go to a television pro 


Oul 
ducer. As teachers we timidly place 
ourselves in the hands of this par 
because, as 


avon of knowledge, 


Huston South stated in ‘Teaching 


page 21 


Continued o 


a Editorial 


Teach Parents About 


Teaching Children 


July 19, 1958 given true “object lesson.” 
Saturday Review, Kob Youngsters and parents alike had 


ert Lewis Shavon called attention to an opportunity to compare — the 


1 
| 
Writing 
ne OF the 
past summer 


a unique experiment conducted the versus the “sub 
Station KETA ject-centered” techniques of teach 


by the Oklahoma City Pubhe ing. 


the 


Ve r\ W Ce k day 
ek 


casts amed 


Phe subyeects 


ersational 


Russian 


taught 


enced in publi 


Russian, 


and 


(California 


CATCCT 


erade youngsters 


w fact that the 
teachers eNpe4rl 
hool work, whe 
| a protessor oft 
in the 
University. of 


Strictly academic 


\ 


This experiment consisted 


presentation Unfortunately no attempt was 


MOTMINS TOr stx made by those responsible for the 


thirty-minute tel telecasts to measure the audience or 


and fourth 4 compare the effectiveness of the 


and their parents various courses. Mr. Shavon view 


were Read ed the programs and did note that 


ing Skill Improvement, and Con in his own case he Jost mterest in 


Spanish, and the Russian professor's presenta 
tion after the first nine minutes, 
eee vhereas the teacher of the Reading 
Skill Improvement) program held 
: his attention to the very end. She 
accomplished this through extr t 
ly skillful motivation, such as only 
haste! teachers can provide when 
they understand how to use chil 
dren's interests in) teaching ma 


wwers wer 
Vel WOT ( 


4 
rench, 
Shavon wa 
1 
Thos the vi on. 
14 The SIVEB PORN 


What Is The FCC? 


Who Makes Up This Important 
Commission And What It Does 


ln Washington, Hust two 
White House, be 


blocks from. the 


tween Pweltth and Phirteenth 
Streets on historic Pennsyvivania 
\venue, stands the “New Post Of 


his 


because the 


Name not 
build 


Its construc 


fice Building.” 
appropriate 
Ing is no longer new 


tion was completed in 1934 during 


the early Rooseveltian rah! rah! 


davs to house the offices of the 


Post 


Department 


Phe carly Ne Deal political 


izard, James Farley, was the first 


(seneral lo OCCUPY the 


Postmastes 


\fter providing a 


for 


building 
tive and commodtious 


himself and staff. he had space lett 


over which he agreed to make 
available to the new Irederal Com 
munications (Commission whicl 


had just been created 


The FCC ofticially began busi 
ness in this building in July, 1934, 
and its principal offices have con 
tinued to be located 


SINCE, versonnel and 
| 


Inxpanding 


Opn rations have 


Mission 


hour-glass-shaped 


necessitated the es 


tablishment of additional offiees in 


other buildings nearby, but Con 


bulk ot 


still carried on in the 


meetmnes and the 
work are 


Structure that 


By Walter 
Professor of Communications 
Law, Michigan State Univer 


B. Emery 


there ever 


built with PWOA money in 


1 


lo reach the office of the CC 


Chairman, vou can take one of the 
build 


and 


elevators at the front of the 


me oon Pennsvivamia Avenue, 
to the sixth 


and proceed to room 6107 


floor, where 


you 


near the rear of the building. There 


is nothing pretentious about the 
suite of three rooms occupied by 
staff. The 


space is comparatively small and the 


the Chairman and _ his 


= 
the carly thirties 
| | | 
OC TORER ] 


1 rm oe There is 

( ny particularly striking about 
oundings, except that as 

tor you wall very likely find 


tion attracted to picture . 


tf the ten former chairmen which 


around the walls of the re 


It vou step close enough, you 
can read under cach picture the 
mall promt which tells how long 
ach man served as ( hairman. You 


" 
note 


that while two of them 


than four years of 


the administrative ordeal, the aver 
the ten men was only 


thout two vent eacn 


we term Tor 


\nd what has happened to them 


ince they left) the Commission 7 
four are deeeased. Three have 
lucrative law practices. Two hold 


important administrative positions 
in the broadcasting industry. One 
is retired; and one was relieved of 
the Chairmanship after serving in 
still 


holds membership on the Commis 


the position for one vear, but 


The Present Chairman 

Phe present Chairman is John 
(Charles Doerfer. He was appointed 
to the Commission and assumed of 
\pril 15, 1953. He 


designated Chairman when George 


Tice: on Was 
Carlton McConnaughey retired 
from the Commission to enter the 
law in) Washington, 


On 30. 1957 


practice of 


Mr. Doerfer is Republican 


Wisconsin. educational 
background includes a B.A. 
the | 


degree 
\Wisconsin 
and a J.D. in law, cum laude, from 
Marquette His 


tessional experience before coming 


from niversitv. of 


University pro 
to the FCC included service as City 
attorney of West Allis, Wisconsin. 
and as a member and chairman ot 
the Wisconsin Public Serviee Com 
His present 
vill eXpire June 30, 196] 


MUSSION 


tern 


\s Chairman, Mr. 
the chie 


Doerfer is 
executive officer of the 
Commission, [tis his duty to pre 
side at all meetings and “generally 


to coordinate and organize” its 
work so as to “promote prompt and 
efficient disposition of all matters” 
within its jurisdiction.* It also is 
his duty to represent the Commis 
sion in all matters relating to leg 
islation, and in conferences or com 
munications with other govermental 
officers and agencies 


case of his of 


vacancy in 
tice, or his absence or inability to 
serve, the Commission may tem 
porarily designate one of its mem 


bers to act as Chairman 


Other ( 

\ short) distance from My 
Doerter’s office on the sixth and 
seventh floors of the Post tie 


Building are the offices of the six 
Then 
predes essors, in addition to the for 


other 


mer members who served as Chair 


Phe NAEB JOURNAI 


men, number fitteen. Of these de 


parted Ones, five AT¢ dee ased One 


is an educator, six are. practicing 
lawvers, two are consultin 
emecrs, and one is in busine 


hose who presently hold mem 
bership on the Commission have 
Rosel 


RKepublican 


a variety of backgrounds 
Ilerschel Hyde is a 
from Idaho. His educational train 
ing includes study at Utah Agricul 
tural College and B.A. and LL.B 
degrees from Washington 
University. Tle has been in govern 
1924. Prior to 
FEC 
served suc 
and at 
Assistant 
Creneral 


ment service since 
his appointment as an 


1946, he 


cessively as attorney for the 


com 
mussioner in 
Commission, 


eral Radio 


torney, Iexaminer, (sen 


eral Counsel and Counsel 
for the lollowing the retire 


Paul Atlee Walker on 


30, 1953, he served as Chair 


ment of 
June 
man for one year. His present 


term will expire June 30, 1959 


la \'/ } 


Democrat trom Texas. 


Robert Bartley is a 
He was ap 
pointed to the Commission March 


6, 1952, coming directly from Cap 


itol where he Va CTrVINY as 
\dministrative \ssistant to the 
Speaker of the am Ray 
burn 

following his) college work at 


\ethodist 
served on the research and inves 
staff of the 


Southern (niversity, he 


tigative Hfouse Com 


mittee on Interstate and loreign 
Commerce, and later held staff ap 
at the KCC 


exchange 


pointments and the 


Securities and Commis 


Subsequently, he became 
Vice-l’resident of the Yankee Net 


and before { 


work, Inc.. going to 
Capitol Hill was with the National 


\ssociation of Droadeasters 
( cars term ends June 


3O 1965 


Nobert Lee 


residing in_ the 


sa Kepublican 
District of Col 


umbia. Tle is the youngest mem 


ber of the Commission and_ his 
present term expires June 30, 1960 
Prior to his appointment to the 
did important ad 


Director of 


Commission he 


munistrative work with the 


and for a time was 


Surveys and Investigations for the 


House Committee on) Appropria 
tions 
14 vas bor hicavo ane 


studied Commerce and Law at De 
Paul University. He had consider 
able experience with business con 
cerns in an auditing capacity priot 
to his government career 

Lunis 


lugustus \acdonough 


Craven, a DWemocrat residing in 
Virginia, graduated as an engineer 
trom the U.S. Naval Academy in 
the class of 1913. 


naval career he specialized in radio 


During his long 


communication 


He has participated in 


international conferences 


dealing with cor 


| anc 
has had wide experience as a pri 


Lake 


taf 


vate engineering consultant 
Hyde, he 
of the old 
sion, Later he was appointed Chief 
Engineer of the ( 


erved thre 


Radio Commis 


post 


original appoimt- 


ent as Commissioner in 1937 


ln 1044, he lett the Commission 
e radio engineer 
rconsultant in Washington, ¢ 


accepted econd appommtiment 


ws (4 missioner on July 2, 1956, 
and his present term runs to June 
1963 

bord, a Wepublican trom 


West Virgima, graduated from 
West Virginia 
\fter a few 


entered 


University law 
vears of pri 
vile practice he vovern 


’TVICE. 


and during the Sec 
ond World War held a number of 


administrative posts 


Washington. He 


served as an at 


torney and Chiet of the Hearing 
Division in the CC tor two or 
three vears betore to the 
Justice Department in 1952. He 

as Assistant Deputy Attorney 


(general when he was appointed to 
the Commission in July, 1957. His 


term will run to June 30, 1964 


Kichard Alfred Mack, who re- 


cently resigned his position at the 


is a Democrat from Florida 


His) educational background in 


cludes training at the Northwestern 
Military and Naval Academy at 
Lake Geneva, Wisconsin, and [3.S. 
and degrees trom the Univer 


atv of Florida. Later he was credit 


manager for several business con 
eerns and was Chairman of the 


llorida in 


(Commission Ot 


SETVICE 


lw’ Was ap 
19 hen | 


pointed a member of the FCC 
\Imost 


mimediately following 


\Ir, Mack’s resignation, President 
lkisenhower appointed Jolin Storrs 
Vir. ‘Oross 
Tel 


Division of the 


Cross to take his place 
vas Assistant Chief of the 
conmnunications 
State Department prior to becom 


ing oan FCC Commissioner He 


received a degree in cleetrical en 


gineering from Alabama Poly 
technic Institute im 1923. He had 
a long distinguished career as a 


construction engineer, having held 
portant positions with the South 
Carolina and Michigan state high 
way departments and the National 
Park 


munications officer im the 


Service. Tle was com 
Dureau 
of Naval Operations in Washing 
ton during the Second World War. 
He was with the State Department 
for twelve vears participated 


many important international 
communications conterences. Tle rs 
a Democrat, and his pr riod of ap 
includes the remainder 
of Mr. Mack’s term, which extends 


to June 30, 1962 


pomtment 


Organization 


The seven FCC commissioners 
function as umit, determining 


basic policies and supervising all 
the activilies of the Gen 
eral sessions of the Commission for 
business are re 
held at 
its principal of 
tices in Washington, 1). C 


the transaction of 
quired by law to be 
once a month at 
Special 
meetings, 


however, may be held 
United 


States 1f 


elsewhere in the 


economy and convenience will be 


served 


NARB 


| 


Our New Electronic Culture 


The Role Of Mass Communications 


In Meeting Today’s Problems 


OM WIN 
subject sub-tithe would be to say 
tha May Ss problen s are the new 
media. We are no mainly en 
vaved as spectators in watching a 


S00-vear-old edueational-cultura] 


achievement go down the drain 
Somebody pulled the plug. A way 
of lite based on the primacy of the 


printed word is dissolving tront 
of us. It may even prove to be the 
that the entire tradition of 
tine, which ts 


1 
h our Western 


phonets CO-@X 


LCTISI\ Wil vorld 
and the 


cannot sustain the clectroniu 


pact. Since the rise of literacy al 
least 2500) vear 120, © orl 
has not been subyeeted to mtorma 
oved everywhere nstantl 
and simultaneously leet ou 
fail to ponder that dimension oft 
the instantaneous lor at is the 
shape and meaning of the spoken 


word, Today intormation moves 


around the clock and around. the 


in that instantaneous, simul 


ol 


tancous pattern. And whereas such 


a pattern has previously been 


tradition, 


Close dl. oral 


cultures, today it ois. the shape and 


CN PETICHC( ot the elobal COM) 


munitv of mankind, On what termes 
can the oral and the eleetrome co 
CXIst th the written and the con 


8y Dr. Marshall McLuhan 


I:ditor, | Xploration Unive 
sry Toronto addr 


Depore the On kedu 


Television 


miference 


let me explain the relation be 


tween the oral and the clectronie. 


When we 


directions at 


hear, we hear from. all 


once, The radar sereen 
gives this auditory and spherical di 
mension to the eye. OO do the tele 
graph, the teletyper and. television 
these 
cess to all the cultures of the globe 
thus 


Upon oul 


media which give us ac 
nnultaneously are 
effect 

and oof 


auditory 
habits ot 
The 


erehteenth century considered that 


in then 


attention thought 


OCTOBER 19 


ade quite a discovery when 

proclan ied that ‘‘the style 

he mat We should long ago 

0 ed the medium 1s 

Ave he effect of reading 

far more decisive than anything 

al aid trot to mo 

on the page [he page is not 
conveyor be or pots of me 

( Con ( ten 

chas a producer of unique habit 
f mind and highly specialized at 

udes to person and country, and 


to the nature of thought itself. This 


been shown by analysis and 

rated im our history and im out 
nstitution lor 300 years this 
orm has been dominant, and. all 
thes patting and music, poetry 
ind movies, have willingly submit 


ed to be molded by the printed 


orm. As Henri Focilon put it in 

classic work, The Life of 
leorn \nd vet within one given 
tvle that homogeneous and 


faithful to its technical primacy the 


arious arts live and move with 


perfect freedom. ach subordinate 
to come mto agreement 


ith the dominant art. 


Print gave us the first exactly 
repeatable form of information. It 
did this by first 
mechanization of a complex handi 
that of the seribe. It did 


the method of assembly- 


achieving the 


craft 

this by 
line production trom movable types. 
from print we have directly our in 
That 1S 
why it is so crucial to the Soviets 


dustrial establishment. 


and to China today. I*rom_ the 
reading of print we have the habits 
of individualism and initiative and 


of nationalism which are now ram 


pant in the Soviet area and will in 


evitably modify the ideology which 


preceded their 


experiment with 


literacy 
I’rint gave us the techniques of 


doubt and of scientific arrest of 
otion and process. The real mes 
ave of print, we are now learning, 


as subliminally pervasive and fat 
more effective than any of the mo 


mentary messages of this or that 
book. Print was and is a huge op 
erative cause within our culture. 
Rut if itis no longer the dominant 


technology, then not so the 
skill as the 


xert that skill and its attend 


motivation to mastet 
and ( 


ant attitudes can drain away 


Many would say that we have 
already plunged into the midst ot 
such a crisis. Print and mechanical 
industry are no longer the dominant 
technology or business of oul 
world. They can point to the tact 
that General Motors is a small op 
eration compared to the electron 
processing and packaging of infor 
mation. The moving of informa 
tion itself has become by far the 
largest industry in the world. The 
consuming of information electron 
ically processed is by far the largest 


activity today. Globally mankind 
is now a community of conscious 
learning. And our industrial estab 
lishment is setting up higher and 
higher education programs for its 
top executives. lor decision-mak 
ing today calls for exact knowledge 
group dy 


of almost universal 


namics. 


With adult education beginning 


Continued on page 24 
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43. A Foundation Looks at College Teaching by Television 


Vay 


By Alvin ( 


\ny toundation concerned with 
the advancement of education has 
hited funds and presumably has 
available risk capital which public 
funds cannot provide Such oa 
foundation must ask: 


1. What 


for which its 


are the mayor problems 


funds might be 
used to improve education ¢ 
2. to 


should high priority be given? 


which of these problems 


\t the coll re level p< rhaps the 
most critical problem is the growing 
shortage and the diminish 
Ph.D’s 


a profession, 


teaches 
ing number of turning to 
College 


and university administrators have 


teaching as 
tried to meet the faculty shortage 


by raising salaries, and have been 
forced to meet it by compromising 
with quality. Although the average 
In institutions of 


faculty) salary in 


MC TORER 


In The Journal of Iducational 
lol 


31, No. 9, pp. 329-36.) 


higher learning is now $6,120, a 
10% rise since 1947, this represents 
little progress in relation to the cost 
of living and other professional in 
comes. It is clear that the teacher 
shortage cannot be solved by tra 
Public 


finding enough teachers. for 


ditional methods. concer 
with 
our colleges to continue their usual 
practices (a certain pupil-to-teacher 


should 


this statement by the late Charles 


ratio ) find a challenge im 


Johnson, President of Task Uni 


versity: “Ty maintaining small 
classes during this period, the col 
possible le 


lege merely makes it 


transmit) the mediocrity of the 


teacher in oan intimate environ 


ment,” 


This 


quality. encourages the extensive 


evident deterioration 


best teachers 


use of the Via a medi 
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reaching 
as possible 


teaching by television becomes of 
nterest to a foundation only when 
can be shown to be a useful and 
ore effierent method of solving 
critical educational problems than 


last pro t dures. 


Phe Fund for the Advancement 
of Education has embarked on a 
program of support for demonstra 
tions of the potential uses of tele 
ision in college teaching. Utilizing 
risk capital, the Ale has financed 
many ways to use television im 
teaching including the following: 
1. Projects designed to extend the 

services of the ablest teachers in 


undergraduate instruction. 


College. one 


\ Stephens 
course offered over closed 
circuit television to all stu 
dents im the college by all 
outstanding teacher, with ar 
rangements to make possible 
small group discussions im 
mediately after the telecast 
of a lesson. 


Ih. New York University. Com 


students taught 


parison of 


as large an audience 
Pelevision is one way: 


Ser. |, No. 43 


by television in English and 
other subjects with students 
taught in regular classes. 


San lrancisco State College. 
In-the-home instruction and 
COUTSES for 


college credit 


high school youngsters. 


Pennsylvania State Univer 
sity. program for 
comparing learning of stu 
dents taught over television 
with that of students in reg 
ular classes, and related test 
ing tor determining the ap 
propriateness of television 
for different subjects, and 
for understanding attitudes 
and their possible relation- 
ship to achievement. 


Miami University (Oxford, 
Ohio). Similar comparisons 
and attempts to find out at 
titudes of students and fac 
ulty towards television in 
struction. 


Chicago City Junior College. 
full jumor college pro- 
gram offered over TV 
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44. A College English Teacher Looks at Television: Composition 


By Wiliam ko Buckler, (In The Journal of Educa 
tional Soe lalogy, Vay 1958, Vol. 31, No. 9. rr 340 


Part | of this article 1s a des demonstration on television Cap 
cription of and report on an expert proximately 45 minutes) and the 
ment i the use of closed-circuit remamder used for discussion, 
television in the teaching of College theme-writing, et AIL sections, 


Composition which was conducted — television and control, followed the 
at New York University during | same syllabus 

1956-57. Part Il touches upon a 

larger problem in the teaching of undertaken 
College Composition and “should determine how effectively 
be regarded merely as one teacher’s Course in English fundamentals can 


thoughts on a complex: matter.” be taught using closed circuit tele 
Vision im contrast to the conven 

Part | tional method of teaching — the 

College Composition at) Wash course, 

Square College is two 

semester, six-point course Pests used were: 

lish) ofundamentals. All daytime I. first) term only —the Cooper 

Composition students participated ative english Test, a two-hour 

in the experiment Television sec objective test. 

tions throughout the year met twice 2. Second term only the Cooper 

a week for an hour and_ fifteen ative English Test of Literary 

minutes with the first portion of Comprehension, a forty-minute 

each meeting devoted to a lecture- objective test 

OC TORER 1b 


ay’ 
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all students wrote 
three themes during the year 
which were used for evalua 


Phe binding 


n both television and control 
lasses and for both semesters, 
tudents learned the subject 
latter of [english fundamentals 
vith about equal effectiveness, 
th students at the low initial 
ledge (or level 
the greatest gains 
During the first semester, stu 
dents im control classes on all 
nitial-knowledge Teyels im 
proved their test) scores) more 
than did students television 
cla however, the differ 
ences were not statistically sig 


hificant 


During the second semester, 
students in television classes on 
all initial-knowledge levels im 
proved their test scores more 
than did students in control clas 
es; however, the differences 
ere statistically significant 
only within the higher initial 
knowledge vroup 
theme writing, during the 
first semester, students at the 
low level con 


trol classes improved signifi 
cantly more than did compar 
able students in the television 
Classes; during the second se 
ester, students at the high in 
itial-abilitv level in control clas 
ses Improved significantly more 
than did comparable students in 
the television classes, 


Students television classes 


did better in comparison to stu 


dents in control classes during 
the second semester than they 
had done during the first. se 
mester. This fact suggests at 
least three possible conclusions 
1. that students need at least 
semester's experience to get 
the hang of” learning from 
television. imstruction 
2. that literature and. literary 
criticism) are more teachable 
through television than ar 
the basic mechamics of com 
position 
3. that tor students im televis 
ion classes during the first 
semester, the learning pro 
cess Was somewhat impeded 
by a too-energetic atten 
tion on the part of students 
and instructors alike, to the 
pros and cons of television 
itself as a medium of in 


struction 


POURNAT 
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45. Does Lack of Contact with the Lecturer Handicap Tele- 
vised Instruction? 


By lope Lunin Klapper. (In The Journal of Educe 
tional Sociology, May 1958, Vol. 31, No. 9, pp. 35. 
59 | 


lt is important to know whether — tered in the spring semester by the 

is essential that discussion groups | School of Commere 
of telecourses be led by the tele 
vision lecturer himself. It is also 
Ourse Conten 
important to determine whether a 
latt Structure 


discussion group led by a non-lec 


turer would be in any way penal a ) 

\l; ure ‘ritagve ‘all 
ized by its lack of contact with the ultut ritage™ de 
ith the nature of culture, social 


lecturer 
alue and oastitutions, and the 


New York University, in 1956 nter-relationships between the 


data which throw titutions and the value system ot 


problems primarily our society, Course materials em 

wo social science Courses of phasized ideas and relationship 

by closed-circuit television rather than facets or demonstrable 

(ne course, “Man’s Cultural Hert techniques or methods. The first 
oe.’ was offered im the fall and halt ot each class period consisted 


av \\ 
spring semesters by the School of | of a televi ~ Which usually 
I.ducation Phe second course lasted between 40 and 50 minutes 


History of Civilization.” was ot Phe rest of the two-hour period 


— 
7 


t 


len 
iy 
h 


res 


COT 


al 


pres 
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ass met regularly 
regularly 


Vo Sone oft the 


lecture of roughly 55 minutes. 


ire 


taught 


devoted to a class discussion of 
lecture, led by a faculty member 
idents in two discussion. classes 
}no contact with any of the tele 
discussion 


with the 


ion lecturers. One 


mayor 


ision Jecturer, and met 


one 


with an instructor who 


television lectures 


four discussion classes heard 
ur lectures bv Jecturers with 
ion they had no contact 

History of Civilization” sur 


selected areas in the history 


civilized man, beginning with the 


(areek period and ending with con 


Iporary events. Students were 
ided into six facultyv-led classes, 
ich met simultaneously for two 
ir periods twice weekly. Each 
s session began with a televised 
The 
to 
the 
lee 


t of the period Was devoted 
with 


the 


Wwentional mstruction, 


tructor supplementing 


had 


|- 
ClaASSES 


lecturers 


Vas taught the 


jor lecturer; and one class was 


ap 


telecasts. 


by an instructor who 


ired Sone ot the 


? 


Cultural Heritage” 
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Results. 
Was 
televised 


taught effectively via 


lectures followed by traditional 
discussion sections, even when 
the discussion section was not 


led by a television lecturer. 


. The most consistently effective 


instructor was one who ap 


peared on no telecasts. 


. The lack of contact with the lee 


turers did not: preclude or di 
al 
titudes toward televised instrue- 


minish favorable student 
lion. 

The class most consistently and 
to tele 
vised instruction was that of the 


intensively favorable 


instructor who HRevcr appeared 
on television. 


. Both major television lecturers 


commented on the unimportance 
of 


group 


their leading discussion 
Both felt) the 


with the students did not really 


contact 


help them to lecture more effi 
ciently. Further, both lecturers 
felt that having to lead a dis 
cussion section directly after the 
lecture was actually undesirable 
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46. The Application of Television and Kinescope Recordings 
to Reduce Instructor and Student Training Time and Train- 
ing Costs 


eph Kanner, William Mindak, Stanford 
(Released by the eirmy Pictorial Service 1 
Washington 25, 1D. C., June 1, 1958. 35 


[his study is part of a. series an existing 38-hour block of 
condueted at Fort Grordon, Georgia, conventional instruction 
prepared under the joint efforts ot Rapid traming of new teley 
the \udio-Visual Appheations Of mstructors 
the Army Pictorial Service D1 3. The employment of television 

sion and the Television Division recordimes tor more extensive 
Armv Pictorial Center segments of traming 
lkconomies preparation and 

Phe first study (see NAEP use of television traming aids 
Journal, \pu 1958 was desrened velopment es 
to evaluate the effeets of “imtensive preparing effecti 


television teaching.” The second 
| 


prescntation 
study. deseribed in this report, ha 


following objectives he study was divided into three 


Reduction tramineg 


Ni E B 
\ la 
Kat 
pag 
|, phases: 
OCTOBER Ito 
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bP asi | the deve lopment and course, Whether receiving 38 or 


testing of a 16-hour television 16 hours of instruction. 


version of the 38-hour block of 3. High aptitude trainees learned 

conventional imstruction, using as Well trom 16 hours of. tele 

experienced classroom imstruc sion instruction as did low ap 

tors titude personnel from 38 hours 
2 Phase ine x perienced of classroom or. television in 

Instructors were trained to teach struction 

comes: Rapidly tramed but imexperi 


enced imstructors were as et 
Phe 16 hours of television in 


sed to teach groups of trainees tors Reaching Moers 
television mstruction 
(4 a1 ons were then made . Trainee learning from 16 hours 
among the three teaching methods of kinescope recorded instruc 
hese comparisons were based on tion was as effective as from 
written tests given immediately hours of “live” television 
after mstruction instruction 
There was no difference in 
Results : trainee retention of learning 
1. Trainee learning and retention when the 16 hours were taught 
from - 38 hours of conven over television by experienced 
tional or television instruction or inexperienced instructors, 01 
vere superior to that achieved by kinescope recordings. 
from the 16-hour shortened . There were indications of im 
block of television instruction portant savings in training aids 
weit and teaching costs through the 


trainees failing to complete the JEANNIE DIETEMANN 
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9. Television Effects: A Summary of the Literature and Pro- 
posed General Theory 


by Lionel ©. Barrow, Jr. and Bruce Il. Westley 
(University of Wisconsm Television Laboratory, 600 
\. Park St., Madison, Wisconsin, Research Bul 
etm No. 9, May 1958. 184) pages, bibliography. ) 


(On Mar. 12, 1956, Malcolm S$ ture research as well for two 
MacLean then research co reasons: 
ordinator of the University of Wis 
consis Televicion 1. Television and movies are both 
mitted five proposals for research audio-visual media, 
n ETV to the ETR( The pro ; he newness of television made 
posals were approved the following it unlikely that there would be 
month, and in September Barrow any sizeable amount of material 
and Westley were assigned to pro avatlable 
posal three, which had as its pun 
pout 
ovically 
of sivnifiean 
fiectiveness’ of edu \ diteratun 
S101) production tech tudies, 
\lthough this Wi é \ 
study was | theory 


ey sound tion pl An ord 


N E ” 
A 

aided to sur) and summary of 
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pertinent tucdies 1) accord 


theory 


the tentative 
| 
Revision of the theory and a re 


orde ring oft the Summary. 


teria for selection of a “‘pertin- 


study Were 


studies involving com 


munications to a group were in 


cluded 


Studies involving non-celect 


tronic commumeations, such as 


that of a public speaker and his 
class 


audience, a teacher in oa 


room and her students, were ex 


cluded 


must have been 


conveved via audio-visual 
medium 


only those studies whieh in 
ternal film clements were varied 
were included. 

\ six-month literature search 
turned up 
met the 


only 


which 
these, 
seven involved communication 
The 


studies and the thirty-four sound 


fortv-one studies 


above eriteria. Of 


via television, seven 


Ser. VI, No. 9 


motion picture studies sum- 


imarized separately in the appendix. 


(on the basis of a review of the 


relevant empirical and theoretical 


literature a limited tentative 


theory of the effectiveness of tele 
vision and other audio-visual com 
mumeations has been developed 
Phe theory states that communica 
lion effectiveness 


depends upon 


coping with imterferences which 
distract attention and interferences 


vhich The 


municator with the 


mask com 


messages, 
copes former 
by maximizing the relative potency 
of the message and with the latter 
by maximizing the relative compre 

hensthility of the message. Rela 

tive poteney is the degree to which 
a message is capable of attracting 
and holding attention ; relative com 

prehensibility is the degree to which 
is understandable to the 
These 


inter-dependent ; 


a message 
receiver. COMCe tS “are 
treated as how- 
ever, relative potency is understood 
to be a necessary condition for rel 
(some de 


ative comprehensibility 
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Il. Closed Circuit Television Installations in Educational 
Institutions 


Report of a survey conducted by the Joint Council 
on Educational Television and the Committee on 
Television of the .Imerican Council on Education, 
Washington, 1) C., fuly 1958, 39 pages, tables, bibl 


agraplh 


other uses, rather than for instruc 


This report summarizes the re 
lion hy closed circuit 


to a questionnaire sent early 
in 1958 to accredited institutions of 
higher learning and to clementary 
and secondary schools known o1 through college postgraduate, and 
reported to have closed circuit tele the tabulations show the wide 
vision installations. The installa ok 
tions listed are beheved to represent ered 

1] large of closed cireut 


he ta 
Phi report contams the follow 


systems now regularly used (or 


be used) for educational Ing MmrormMation 


about to 
Some of them are em 1. institution of 


pur] 
department responsible 


for instruction TV and or 


plo CCl 


TORER 
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tor LV operation, broken down = 7. Courses in television, other uses 
‘ by states of closed circuit system, reports 
Origination points studios, available, and remarks 
cla rooms or labs 


image orthicon Phe elude 133 closed 


| t syst S US 
Cameras, vidicon cameras, film ystem used 119 educa 


tional imstitutions and also closed 


oe circuit systems used for instruction 
Reeeption points buildings, 
and training purposes at 21 military 

class rooms, labs, total number 


oF sets. 


Other equipment and comments 


mstallations 


The report consists of one large 


0, Subjects taught by closed circuit able showing the above informa 
television course tithe or sub tion 
ject, grade or academic. level, 
number of students JEANNIE DinremM ann 
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18. A Study of the Educational Television Viewer in the Area 
of Lincoln, Nebraska 


By Donald kugene Montgomery. (University of 
Vebraska, S} ring, 1958. SO pages plus tables, Bibh 


graphy, and appendices. ) 


study is a follow-up of viewers for  ceducational ted 
Study of the Educational Tel programming 
ision Viewer nm the KUON-T\ 

lo determine what differences 
\rea conducted by C. le. in 
the spring of 199 sce NAEI 
and reasons tor viewing 

lourna 1958. ) 
present study Wits ( ondue 4 lo) determine what ditterenes 
n the spring of 1958 under EXIst mm Opinions on thre 
a grant from the Educational Tele quality of produetion 


vision and Radio Center. 


tially, this follow-up study is a 
lhe survey method was used 


comparison of interviewees with 
in gathering the data. “Techniques 
wed cre 
Phe purposes ot this follow-up 
tudyv were the following 
1 To dete he hat ditterence 
! 4 led call fe te 1) | 


Ihe 
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educational television program 


questionnaire was the 


Phere has 


330 in the 


been an Micreast oft 
individ 
tele 
Part of the explanation 
KUON-TV’s 


of myght-time programming 


number of 


who view educational 


Mitiation 


av be 


last Nove 


Phere has been an inerease of 
79% in the number of individ 
uals viewing most recent 


programs on a non-commercial 
station (KUON-TYV). 
Phere has 


been an inerease of 


36.50 in the number of individ 
uals in a household viewing ed 


ucational television, 


Phere has been an increase of 
44% in the number of children 
in scheol grades 1-9 and 22% 
in grades 10-12 who view ET\ 


Phe 


28% in family viewing of ETV 


has been an increase of 


on Tuesdavs, with a decrease of 


Ser. IV, No. 18 


64% in family viewing of ETV 
on Sundays. Family viewing of 
TV throughout the rest of the 
week is rather evenly distributed. 
There 


has been an increase of 
in the number of individ 
uals who prefer night-time ET\ 


programming, 


Necommendations 


that other 


follow-up studies similar to this 


It is) recommended 
be conducted in the field of ed 
ucational television audience re 
search 
It as that other 
similar lw The 
ludience for Educational Teli 
vision (see N sl EB 


1958 ) be 


V¢ commence d 


“perspectives” 


Journal 
lebruary Written to 
unify educational television re 
search and help prevent the pos 
sibility. of duplication, 

It is recommended that findings 
of this study be applied to fu 
educational 


lure television pro 


Cramming KUON 


TV. 


policies of 
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19. Seasonal Listening Patterns, 
mer and Winter 


/ ri 
eludies Research Dizvisi 
195 
The data for this report were 
obtained from. International Sur 
vevs Ltd. partly from figures 
specially provided and partly from 


their report on Seasonal Listening 
and Viewing Habits in Canada and 
Vajor Alarkets The 
thod used by to obtain the 
above data is based on a continuous 
2. 000 


programs 


panel 


house holds 


ana 


technique using 


re porting On 


stations listened to for each 


fitteen-minute period of the day 


riod 


for a consecutive seven-day | 


in cach month 


This 


tions as 


report is divided into thre: 
tollow 


1. Summer and 


vinter patterns of 


Composition and Size of Sum- 


Radio Audiences 


Canadian Broadcasting or poration, 
mt, Ottazvea, Canada, Jin 


homes usme radio by hourly 


periods during the day 
2. The 


radio m winter and summer and 


number of people using 


the number of listeners per set 


the audience in 


winter and summer 


( 


Charts have been used to enipha 
table 


have been included in the appendix 


ot the 


ize the maim = tindines and 


port 


\ Main binding 


1. The peak period of radio listen 


Ing for men, women and chil 
dren in winter and summer. 1s 
between 12 noon and 1:00 p.m 


| 
= 
= 
TORBER 
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lhe maim periods Ol listening 


during the period from 6:00 a.m. 


é to 12 midnight were between 

; 7:00 am. and 2:00 p.m., and 

6:00 pam. and &:00) p.m., in 
winter and summer. 

3. The number of radio listeners 


per radio home was higher in the 
evening than during the rest of 
Phe 


listeners pel 


the day number of radio 
radio home for the 
vhole day was shghtly higher in 
summer than in winter. 


‘| he re 


20% 


a reduction of about 


Was 
in the average number of 
people listening to radio all day 
in summer as compared with 


vinter. The heaviest reductions 


Ser. IV, No. 19 


in listening occurred during the 
7:00 a.m. to 12 noon period and 
during the 7:00 p.m. to 9:00 p.m. 
period, 

More women than either men or 
children listened to radio at all 
periods of the day both in winter 
and 

More 


time periods and in the evening 


summer, 


men listened at the meal 


than at other times of the day. 

More children listened in the 
8:00 a.m. to 2:00 p.m. period 
and between 4:00 p.m. and & :00 
than at the 


p.m other times of 


day. 
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The Research Sheets are arranged that 
they may be removed trom the Journal by pulling out 
from the center staples. Each tact sheet 1s so paginated 
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vree of attention is necessary to 
understanding 


whereas relative comprehensibility 


any degree of 


is not assumed to be a necessary 


condition for relative potency. 


A number of implications of 
these basic relationships and some 
of their mteractions are spelled out 
Ina series Of hypotheses which are 
in turn related to existing findings. 
Much work remains to be done in 


NAEB Fact Sheet Service 


the way of clarifying the meanings 
of the concepts and testing the sug 
hypotheses, It is 
that this 
will stimulate experiments 


hoped, 


vested 
however, provisional 
theory 
that will lead cither to its accept 
ance, reyection, or modification 
and in the process, to a better un 
derstanding of the process and ef 


fects of Mass communication. 
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Conclusion, 

There is absolutely no evidence 
that College Composition is taught 
more effectively in the conventional 
manner than in the manner of the 
this ar 
well 


classes as in 


experiment deseribed in 
ticle ; 


taught in 


Composition was as 
television 


conventional classes, 


Part 

The author suggests that college 
english teachers examine some of 
then 


favorite assumptions” (small 
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students, 12 
separate fact 
from myth and then re-evaluate the 
results of the New 
ment. Before this 1s possible, more 


classes of about 20 


themes a term, etc.), 
York experi 


controlled experiments will have to 
be carried out, preferably on a na 
tional seale; this will) represent 
progress toward the maxim ot Mat 


Arnold’s Wilson: 


never go against the 


thew Bishop 
| 


best 
light vou have; secondly, take care 


that vour light is not darkness.” 
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2. Projects designed to improve (on the basis of the evidence to 
the preparation of teachers. date, the following conclusions can 


Un; be drawn: 
iversity Minnesota. 
Students do at least as well 
When studying with television 
se ‘monstrate 
teachers as students taking the 
‘ctive teaching, 
same work m conventional clas 
Ib. Texas. state-wide pro 
weeny 2. Many more students can have 
sic « 
work of 14 television sta access to really great teachers 
tions in al effort to prepare through the = -“ television 
liberal arts college graduate than is possible with the usual 
« ~ ~ « 


‘lassroom) arrange! 
for teaching. classroom) arrangements. 


3. Teachers can extend their sery 

3. Projects designed to use col ices greatly by using television 
lege teachers to raise the stand Instruction 

ards of school instruction. f. Pelevision can be offered at 


lower costs than regular class 

A. Harvey White, 
Viee-Chairman of the De- 
partment of Physics at the However, there are sull unan- 

; swered questions neluding the 


room) mstruction 


University of Califor- > 
nia, went to Pittsburgh on following 
leave for one year to teach 1. To what extent can the greatest 
high school students a basic teachers throughout the world 
course in physics over tele be made generally available to 
; college students across the na 


VISION 
> State-wide programs carried 2.Gnven a very able teacher, what 
4 on through the University adaptations need to be made in 
of North Carolina, Univer his procedures to make them 
: sity of Alabama, and Uni most effective in television in 
versity of Nebraska. struction 7 


1958 \ 
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courses on television are 
pecially adapted to that medi 
1h), does 


such adaptation in 


crease the learning of students 
as compared with lecture-black 
board conventional presenta 
tions 7 


What 


by students and teachers for ef 


special skills are needed 
fective use of television, and 
how can these skills be best de 
\ loped 4 

What the 


learning 


pre cise nature of 


from. television, and 
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does differ from other learn 


ing? 


Perhaps the major question to 
be answered is, 
the best 


“Given books by 
writers, and given. tele 
vision and films prepared by the 
best teachers, what additional kinds 
of experiences should a college or 
university provide in order to set 
up optimum conditions for learn- 


mer 
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Teach Parents About 
Teaching Children 


Continued from fage Tf 


tials which might otherwise seem education), would go tar toward 
to bear little relation to their pre silencing destructive criticism by 
OF uninformed individuals who seem 

\Ir. Shavon concluded with a completely unaware of the progress 
challenge to educational telecasters. developing superior teaching 
The next step, in his judgment, is methods which has taken place 
for educational telecasters “to teach — since the days of the “Little Red 
parents about teaching children.” Schoolhouse.” Is not this a real 
This can be done by demonstrating — challenge to educational television ? 
effectively the various teaching Would not education benefit greatly 
methods currently employed by the if the individuals responsible for 
most successful teachers.  Pro- programming educational television 
erams of this nature, widely pub- — were to plan effective presentations 
licized to insure their viewing by — of this nature ? 
interested parents and other citizens 
(especially eritics of present-day —Tracy F. Tyrer, Editor. 


Reassuring the Reluctant 


Conttinucd from page 1 
to a Camera,” an educational tele television: What will our colleagues 
Vision producer “is a man skilled in think of us’ Who will decide who 
helping teachers transform those — teaches on TV and who remains in 
who are capable of learning into — the classroom? Will we be stig 
those who want to learn.” matized by the term “master 


teacher’? Will the prestige of large 
We'll pass over this learning numbers compensate for removing 
period and look at some of the fears us from our own class group with 
we teachers must face after we’re whom we exchange quips and sal 
actually involved in educational lies’ Will having strangers recog 


on OBER 


‘ reet be as reward 
oubled teen aver 
unble up and confidently r 
Can ive a an-to-man 
( Call | huh 

Ren ed tha he rewards ot 

on teaching are significant 
continue out Crile of lessons 

( progral for those on the othe1 
de of the control room) and find 
eized by another fear 
nthe slang of the teen-aget hat 

udio teacher, am | to be de 
prived of the personal satisfaction 
nding ind Omen 
ough the thrilling experiences of 
ining win Eto be so completely 
removed from students that | wall 


an admin 


ea coordimator o1 

teacher, am | to be relegated to 
wing the paper grader, the dis 
ciplmarian the recepuonisl for 
ate parents, while the studio 
teacher enyoys the glamour, the ex 
en he eleased time, and the 
( ra 


When statt utihzation reaches 
vhen according to 


Prump in his Look 


mila Ieducatt We 


head am Se 
divide our teachers imto 

ronal teacher paraprofessional 
tan! clerks, general 
aides, communi consultants, and 
att specialists vhere will | bye 
cla ified \nd Vou collet pro 
fessor vou, too, have cause to 
fear ait you're not in the TV) studio 


You may be classified as the at 


tender of conventions, the perman 
committer 


ent athlety 


member, the 


vraduate 


writer of 


reports, or the 
consultant. At least we're 


When | began this discussion, 


progres 
sine 
|} was afraid | would be involved in 
tele 


Programs 


lessons (1 refuse to 


Now 


SAN 
afraid | 


be. 


Maybe that’s the way the cookie 
crumbles, not to be involved 
| il) to cducational — tele 
| read the television col 


umns inthe Anglish Journal 


Salurday 1 and other ad 
enriching 


biblio 


| study the study guide, | 


anee analyses otf con 


tributions | prepare oa 


graphy, 


select activities appropriate for the 


abilities of mv seniors 


that the time 


varving 
then | 


schedule for 


and discover 


the Chicago schools 


has no relation to the [Evanston 
schedule Phe fifth period class 
atches the first four minutes of 


Middle West.” 


Phev leave with a confused but pa 


from the 


acceplance of the teacher's 


most recent attempt at audio-visual 


enrichment. The sixth pr riod class 


vatches the last tour minutes (11 
took four minutes to change clas 
Ses | decide to wateh re-run 
the next meht mvselt and tell both 
class about Ballads from the 
Middle West.” Its) simpler that 
Va Need | belabor the point that 


there is less than complete agree 


ment among secondary schools as 


to their bell schedules 7 

Having dispensed so easily with 
the compheations of bell schedules, 
the lan fears that be siege a tele 
vising teacher, and the confusion in 
philosophy and purpose, | must not 


CARB RNAI 


most important factor: 
even the NAKED has not been 
able to add more hours to the day. 
\\ hen do 
When do you confer with 
When 
do vou obtain. feed-back from. the 
When do you 


prepare visual aids’) When do you 


neglect a 


time 


you prepare — study 
vuides 
the curriculum specialist 
classroom teachers 


plan and write and rehearse and 
think 


Now, 3 that 
eventually televised teaching saves 


vou and | know 


time. Our librarian teaches a unit 


on books about India. During one 
forty-munute period she can talk 
by TV to the same number of Ieng 


lish and Social Studies classes that 


she would normally visit’ two 
weeks. | am excited about the time 
saved and improvement the 


quality of teaching when four of 
our speech arts specialists share the 
planning and presentation of 
the units in our freshman 
You and | 


merous research projects through 


survey 
course. know that nu- 
out the country indicate that time 


can be saved teacher talent 


more efficiently redeployed when 
we use television effectively. Then 
Why aren't reluctant teachers mo 
Don't they read the 
Don’t they 
study the research reported in theit 


tivated by this ¢ 


educational literature 7 


professional journals’ only 
answer is) to remind you that 
teachers are human beings. The 


published research indicating the 
close relationship between smoking 
lungs not 
Published 


sufficient to 


and cancer of the 
stop vou from smoking, 
research is not as vet 
allay the 


fears of the already 


harassed teacher. 


We not 
We are not opposed to 
We agree 


Steele Commager’s Saturday Re 


opposed lo new 


mcthods, 


chanve. with Henry 


statement that “a dynamic 
society cannot stay dynamic if the 
existing order fixes the standards 
to which all must conform and into 
fitted. Schools 


are a part of society, but thes 


which all must be 
should not be a complete mirror of 


society. “They should) offer not a 


repetition ot EN perience, but a chal 
lenge to and an extention of experi 
They are not 


ence, a tranquillizer 


but a conscience tor SOCIETY 


We of the public schools are 


being challenged from all sides. 


We must equal the Russian prog 
ress toward goals we in a dem 
ocracy dare not tolerate. We must 
attention to the ac 


Increase our 


ademic disciplines; we must de 
velop vrealer appreciation of the 
humanities; we must provide eco 


nomic education for realistic ad 


justment within our capitalist 
system; we rmiust build character, 


develop moral and spiritual values ; 
we must teach satety education and 
health education. We 

articulate, 


must tram a 


lemon ratic, responsible 


citizenry; and at the same. time 
We must continue to grow protes 
sionally, to keep our own minds 


to enrich and 
that we 


alert and responsive, 
broaden our own outlook 
miav lead others, To be a 


in 1958 is a thrilling, 


teaches 
demanding 


( rie 1c 


We of the 


teaching profession 


proud of the confidence placed 
mn us We accept the challe nge you 
place before us We will become 
in? ed in program planning and 


ve will utilize the opportunities ot 


educational television in spite of the 
! 
complheations of time and schedul 


ny. We ask 


assurance 


bit Or 


wise nglish schoolmaste1 


| 
Once said: \ 


living draws no sharp distinction 


master in the art of 
between his work and his play. his 


labor and his leisure, his mind and 


his body. his education and hi 


LL hardly knows which 


ecreauon 


is which. He simply pursues his 


cision of excellence through what 


ever he is doing, and leaves to 


determine whether he 1s 


] 
to 


working or plaving. To himself he 


always seems to be doing both. 
Iknough for him that he does it 
ell.” 

Phere will be no problem im im 


olying teachers in program plan 
ning or utilizing educational tele 
vision as long as you can prove to 
will be blurring 


us that there 


of this vision of excellence 


Our New Electronic Culture 


priority the 


lo assullie proces 


sing of the young in our present 


institutions of school and college, 


we are in the presence of one of the 
most astonishing developments in 
Hlow anybody 


human history 


could find cause for despondency 
in such a situation 1s hard to guess 
Yet let us recall that Cadmus, 


to whom antiquity gave the credit 
phonetic al 
held to 
have sown the dragon’s teeth that 


Writing 


on paper made possible the control 


for introducing th 


phabet into Greece, was 


sprang up as armed men 
of armies at a distance. Paper and 
writing destroyed the city states of 


(;reece and led to mpires 


The medium is the 


let us grant that, for the moment. 
study any 


message 


It follows that if we 


nicdium carefully we shall discover 
its total dynamics and its unre 
leased powers. It was more than a 


century after (Gutenberg before 


Montaigne discovered the artistic 
and psychological meaning of print. 
Ile showed us its power to snap 
shot 


postures. 


the individual mind in all its 
Poe, a newspaper 


was the first to reveal the ar 


tistic meaning of the electronic 
media. He foresaw that the instan 


taneous movement of information 
ended the 


the produc er of 


regime of the editor as 
meaning the 
news for his readers or consumers. 
Leonardo da Vine 
in the eyes of the I'rench, saw that 


Poe, al second 


the new age made the audience co 
creator. His detective stories and 
symbolist poems were the first in 
And 


which the reader is co-author. 
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since then, in the arts and in 


alike, the 


evel 


the mass media entire 


dynamic of electronic forms has 
been to make the consumer the pro 
ducer, until today we stand on the 
edge of reverse broadcasting 
this shift in 
our society which makes the young 


But is it not Very 


so resentful of an educational es 
tablishment in which they are con 
sumers only’ They live with a 
technology which insists that thes 
be co-producers in the very act of 
learning. They experience only a 
negative motivation with regard to 
a curriculum which ignores the un 
developed countries of our minds 
and which looks on the new media 
as the source not of culture but of 


trash 


The challenge of the new media 
is total. We them on 
their 


must face 


own terms as new mother 
vulgar 


The 


young today learn the languages of 


tongues and not as more 


forms of the old message. 
the new media as they learn [eng- 
lish. That is, they respond totally 
to these complex forms which we 
have ourselves created. Thereafter 
they are given no assistance or en 
couragement to make these forms 
an articulate and conscious part of 
our total culture 


made 


When 


media of the old 


print Was new, I 
mother 


had 


pro 


new 


tongues. Soon the educators 


to reverse their traditional 


cedures. They began to teach Latin 
in the vernaculars and soon tound 
that 


source of 


the vernaculars were a richer 


nutriment and expres 
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sion than scholastic Latin had ever 


been. 


Today our natural temptation is 
media as aids t 
older 


not dared to see 


to regard the new 


or distractions trom the 


We have 


as thie Ives. 


studies, 


them new art forms 


hich Call become direet obyeets ot 


tudy 


In his) as 
\rnheimm The 


human ingenuity shows that almost 


Kudolph 


Hotes history ot 


every innovation through 


POS 
a preliminary phase im which the 
solution ois) obtained the old 
method, modified or amplitied by 
feature.” 


lor us to do this with 


radio, and TV would be fatal to our 


press, 


earlier achievement in writing and 
print, because it leaves the dyn 
amics of the new media untram 
melled license to disintegrate oul 
existing values. If one lesson has 
emerged im recent decades, it is that 
the Ivory Tower of the artist has 
become the Control Tower of 
society. Only by exercising the ful 
awareness of these 


maintain the 


Jest artistic 
vulgar forms can we 
integrity of the earher forms. Com 
merece has been beforehand in ac 
cepting the aid of artistic vision 


and intuition in all fields for set 


ting up immediate commercial and 
technical strategies. Today the top 
artists in painting and poetry have 
eiven their utmost attention to the 
value of the new 


meaning and 


media to the highest artistic en 


deavors. And they have said, “It is 
now on do-it-yourself 


The 


from 


vorld 


older consumer. strat 


LO00-vear-old oral culture against 


toy their me pro 


Ve Carcely any OTal 
] 11 ‘ ha ( completed 
( ) ! 
e mto an oral age 
i i] lo reloo 
mounce the vall 
| the mass 
edia have 
en for us all 
| edia and 
] 
| ( rhe ( ( HAV ¢ 


{ he action themselves 
We receive etters of a kind 
that are venuinely touching: one 
that | had but a veat 
| ould h to do | 


| 
tha 


have pa vear, listening 
md learning from vou’; another 
from oa listener on ai stekbed, in 
Maat) of letters to 
every newspaper im the state; vet 


from a youngster saving, 


another 

a 
CILIZe nship 
( wl 


Christian's 
the 


part ol the 
requirements fo1 


and Country 


\ward Boy 
which | am 
would like 


some pamphlets in my community 


Sscoutimg, working 


this vear, | to distribute 


either to decipher the meaning or be 
clobbered bv Total failure 
to understand these media 

ermits radio in_ the Near 
least, and movies in India, where 
hey are like fire-water for the 

In our own lives the new inedia 
open up large undeveloped coun 
trices in our minds which call for 
much greater programs than Port 


pel 


ne the seale and. significance of 
hese edia could be the first 
© sell out the cleetronie age for a 


Radio's Role 


telling about vour radio programs.” 


is the 


response \\ ¢ 


kind of evidence we 
find. | think 
these can be explamed im terms ot 
the 
Let 
lirst of 


etl, the 
the imbherent characteristics, 
built-in advantages, of radio. 
me name several ot these. 
all, radio is evervwhere. Radio is 


ommipresent, all-pervastve, so 


much so that the Census Director, 
decided 
about 

We now. take 


eranted as a 


| understand, has not to 


include a question radio in 


the next census 


radio for factor in 


American life, and no longer are 
how 


curlous about 


many homes 
have how many radios. This, | 
think, is a omistake:; the census 
NAEB JOURNAI 


/ are not the answer lo 
put Soviets have mtact 
pot of printed | 
| Eduction’! 


ought to include information about 
130 
told. 


radios. But some million sets 


are in use, we are 

In Wisconsin we have people 
who can be reached in no other 
| called the Information [1 
Motor Vehicle De- 
partment the other day to try to 
find out 


rector of the 


how 


any persons are 
travelling our highways any 
given moment. said, “I ean’t 


tell you that exactly, but there are 
roughly 850,000 motor vehicles in 
operation between eight and six on 
Most 


of these, you know, are equipped 


an average day in our state.” 


with radio. How else are you going 
to reach the people whose business 
about the 


it 1s. to travel state, en 


eaged in selling, in field work, and 


in many other kinds of activities? 
These are among some of our most 
enthusiastic and grateful listeners. 
They could be reached in no other 


\\ ay. 


Lhe 650,000 clementary school 


children in the state: who thinks 
for one moment that they can be 
reached by television any time in 


the foreseeable tuture? has 


taken twenty-seven years to reach 
a litthe more than a third of them 
by radio, involving an average ex 
penditure of S40 or $50 per class 


\nd the 


schools equipped 


sheet logistics 


POO) 
of vetting with 
television will delay the day when 
reach 


we can a majority of these 


children through that means 


housewite who has 


Phe busy 


other things to do can be reached 


clerevman con 


only by radio. The 


templating the state of affairs in 
the world today, and preparing his 
sermon for the following Sunday, 
think, not be found seated 
in front of his 


will, | 
television set. Dut 
hundreds of clergymen in Wiscon 
are regular devoted listeners to 
\nd we lke 
to think that their Sunday sermons 
y the added in 
formation, knowledge and under 


our radio broadcasts. 
reflect im some way 


standing they are gaining by radio 


Those were all illustrations of 
radio’s first and biggest advantage, 
pervasiveness. Dut a see 
ond advantage is that radio 


is quick, responsive, and ad 


aptable. An idea can be translated 
into a broadeast almost imstantly. 
\ teacher's advisory committee can 
decide that for some particular pur 
pose in strengthening the curricu 
lum. we need such and such kind of 
And the follow 


ing week or month, a program can 


service on the air. 
vo on, illustrating that. Yes, radio 
is quick, 
aptable 


it is responsive, it is ad 


And third, is: cconomieal. It 
is extremely economical considered 
contact | 


terms of cost pel 


need not amplity that, | am sure 


Mr. 


radio has 


\nd fourth, 1 
\MeLuhan spoke of how 


individual 


all 
feet me ilustrate that. One of ou 
broadcasters, a lady who does a 
series in creative writing for chil 
dren in the elementary schools, a 
couple of months ago did pro 
vram called Your Two Cents’ 


\\ orth,” 


in which she invited the 


to expre themselves can 
to het \nd the \ did, beheve 
Perhaps best illustrating the 


nti and the directness of the 
broadcaste1 
letter from a 


Miss Apple 


pro 


clationship between 
and 
\ ho said, 


| like the 
be 


tener Was one 
lear 
man on. the 
than How are 


With 


you 


ou feeling love, Richard.” 


lhe same quality of intimacy, Is 
| think, 


reflected in this kind of 


“Dear Iriends: So must 
| address all of you who work there 
produce what. to the, are price 
that 
people who are spiritual and intel 


less every day, gifts of a 


kind could) come only from 


lectual friends, though | have met 


only one or two of you~ face to 


Radio is an imtimate medium. 


We ought to cease thinking about it 


as an instrument of mass com 


munication. Television, | believe, 


ean also become an intimate medi 
um, but it has rarely achwved the 
possibilities of its intimacy in the 


example s | have so tar seen 


lanally, radio is the imstrument 


of the spoken word, and though this 


nay seem at times to be a disad 


belreve one oF 


Vantage, 
radio's greatest inherent merits, be 
cause it compels concentration upon 


We 


remind 


content need constantly, 


think lo ourselves of 
the word, because only through the 


vord can we convey shades of 


meaning, ideas and 


kind 


concepts ot a 


eertam 


acute tor May 26 of this vear, and 


you will see a vivid and dramatic 


Wustration of the power of the 
picture. It is shocking; it tells you 
na flash what happened to Nixon 
in South 


shown two angry Latin Americans 


\merica; for here are 
kicking in the side of his automo 
bile, while the shattered glass of the 
that it had 
Instantly you get a picture 


car shows also been 
stoned 
of what took place, but absolutely 
no understnding of why. You turn 
inside to the text to get a little his 
torical background on this outburst. 
\nd the words outline the history 
of events leading up to the demon 


stration. 


In some areas, | am convineed, 
a picture limits the action of the 
mind and the imagination, and hin 
We have 


to be true in the field 
could detail 


understanding, 
this 


of creative 


ders 

found 
art, and | 
our experiences there. They dem 
that 
vou want creative expression in the 


onstrate conclusively where 
field of art, you do not use a pic 
ture, because instantly the imita 
live instinct goes to work, and you 
vet not originality, but imitation. 
| say again, the word is the con 
vevor of ideas and shades of mean 
ing and concepts which can be con 


veved in no other way 


We need to remember, from the 
according to St. John, that 
‘In the beginning was the Word”: 
and radio is the instrument of the 
vord., 


| think all of these character 
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istics and these capabilities are em- 


bodied in our present radio plan- 


found expression in 
submission of 


ning, which 


our two new pro- 
proposals to the NAEDB 


(rrants-in-Aid C this 
spring. One is a program for chil- 


vram 


ommittee 


dren in the intermediate and upper 
vrades, called “The Lives of Man.” 
lt is to be part of a series which 
began with the award-winning pro- 
called 
I‘ree.” The sec- 


mentioned 


Men Are 


which we 


vram 
“When 
ond, on are currently 
working, is called Footsteps of the 
; and now there is to be this 


“The Man,” 


vive the children in 


ree” 
third 


designe d to 


one, Lives of 
these grades some knowledge and 
understanding of the major cul 
tures of the world, and their bear 
Ing Upon 


the lives of American 


bovs and girls. 


The second proposal is for an 
adult program to be called “A Light 


unto Feet.” an examination of 


one of the sources of our basic 


concepts and aspirations. 


These, 1t seems to me, embody 
the potentialities of the medium. 
reflect. the 
nearly forty years of experimenta 
They 
reflect the convictions and aspira 


They results of our 


tion in radio broadcasting. 


tions Of Our current program staff, 
and | believe they help to give some 
promise of what radio can do if we 
continue to use it as an educational 
Instrument, 


| believe we must. If we 
neglect radio in our enthusiasm for 
other tools of education, we risk the 
loss of time, money, manpower, and 
great Opportunity. 

And believe, finally, that for 
speedy, cconomical realization of 
many of our educational goals, we 
first, to have faith 
in the power of the spoken word, 


must continue: 


and second, to use radio as an ef 
fective and indeed an essential in 
strument of education. 


What Is the FCC? 


have the 
legislative authority to take actions, 


These commissioners 


make rules and regulations, and 
issue such orders, not contrary to 
law, as may be necessary to carry 
out their functions, and may con- 
duct) Commission proceedings in 
such a manner as will best conduce 
to the proper dispatch of business 


and the ends of justice. 
Originally, the FCC staff was 


organized along departmental lines, 
with the Secretary, General Coun 


scl, Chief Engineer and Chief Ac 
countant heading up the various de 
partments. The Commission, how 
ever, began a reorganization of its 
staff in 1950, which was completed 
in March, 1952, providing a fune- 
Honal setup, with four bureaus and 


nine staff offices. 


One of the most important of 
these is the Broadcast Bureau. The 
work-load of this unit is distributed 
and consists 


among five divisions. 


of these main functions: (1) pro- 
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for broadcast 
participating in 
applications and 


proceedings ; toy? 


allocations and 


in the 

studying 
technical require 
ing equipment ; 
Povernment, 


ational 


conter 
roadcast sery 
recommenda 
Concern 
broadeasting 
as Well as rec 


lo othe 


sroadcasting 
there are 
iding other 
the main 


and Pee ial 


/ 


Safety 


Bureau to wsue 


unetion of the 
authoriza 
for these many and varied 
initiates 
this 


assigninents 


Operavlons It also 


aking proceedings in 
tudies frequeney 
techmical requirements 
Ipment, and participates im in 
ternational conferences and collab 

ith other governmental 
gencies and industry 
terested im the 


and 


groups in 
problem oft safety 


pecial radio services. 


\néther miportant phase of the 
handled by 
kengineering and Mon 


work 1s 


the / leld 


itoring Bureau. Vhis unit. consist 


four divisions, has seven 


sisting ot 
regional and twenty-four field of 
fices and eighteen monitoring sta- 
mayor cities in 


trons, located 


for 


ious parts of the country and in 
Hawan 
sible for all 


in the field 


and Alaska. It is respon- 


engineering activities 
relating to radio. sta 


tions, including station inspections, 


nonitoring, direction finding, sig 


1 


nal measurement, and investigation. 


also. administers 


Phe Bureau 
and entorees ‘S for commercial 


» operators, and conducts ex 
hieenses 
data to 


determine whether proposed NeW OF 


amimations and issues 


the rators, processes 


modified antenna structures will 


create hazards to air travel, and 
international 


participates con- 


] 


ferences relatme communica 


rlainine to the reg 


ulation of rates and services of 
telephone and telegraph companies 
which the FCC has jurisdic 

handled by the ¢ 


This bureau 1s 


tion are 
Carrier Bureau 
also concerned with the granting of 
licenses to these compamies for their 
Inany wire and radio operations 
ot) these bureaus 
are served the Offi of Ilear 
In 1946, Congress 


Various 


mg 


passed thi \dministrative Pro 


cedure Let. 


provides for the 


which, among other 


things, appoint 
ment of hearing examiners in the 
and other lederal administra- 
live agencies 


of this 


Under the provisions 
these 
side at and conduct adjudicatory 


act, examiners pre 
proceedings assigned them the 
agency, and issue initial decisions. 
They are appointed subject to the 
and cannot. be 


Civil Service laws, 
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applicator 

] 

, 
drafting plans fot 

establishing 
participating 
ral, and mter Vat 

anid 

ing promulgation 

] 4 
rules and standards 
endation 
functions mentioned 
| tents 
lor every ation 

to the venera publi 
erhtv-tive more pro 

special It 
30 
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removed from their offices except 
for good cause established by the 
Civil Service Commission atter op- 
portunity for hearing. Their fune- 
tions are separated from those of 
other units in the Commission, and, 
except certam ex parte matters, 
they are not permitted to consult 
with any person or 


party on any 


factual issue in a hearing unless 
upon notice and with opportunity 
for all partics to participate. They 
may not be supervised or directed 
by any officer, employee, or agent 
engaged in the performance of in 


vestigalive or prosecuting func- 
tions. In other words, they serve in 
a judicial role, and are completely 
independent in the preparation of 


their opinions. 


The 
the Commission are planned and di- 
rected by the Office of .ldministra- 
tion. The 
charge is responsible to the Chair- 


administrative atfairs of 


executive Officer im 


man of the Commission, and co- 


operates with other units in- the 


agency in the planning and develop- 
ment of administrative procedures. 


The Office of Chief -lecount 


ant is concerned with accounting 


rules and principles which must be 
which the 


observed by industries 


Commission regulates, and the for 


mulation of a uniform system of 


accounts and annual report forms 


for these industries. The kconom 
ics Division of this office compiles 
econonne data, and cooperates with 
the Bureaus in the preparation of 
economic reports on the condition 
and status of industries subject to 
the 


Commiussion’s jurisdiction: 


studies the social and economic fae- 


tors affecting communications ; 
provides technical advice and as 
sistance to the staff and the Com 
Mussion on statistical aspects oft 
questionnaires, sampling, ecomomic 
trends and statistical methods ; and 
serves as a clearing house for the 
staff on sources tor obtaiming per 
tinent economic data from within 
the Commission and from govern 


mental and private organizations. 


The General Counsel represents 
the Commission im all litigation 
matters, and, among other tune 
tions, advises the Commission with 
respect to proposed legislation con- 
cerning communications; he as- 
sists in the preparation of Com- 
mission reports to Congress, and 
interprets general procedural rules 
of the agency, as well as statutes, 
international agreements reg 
ulations affecting its operation, 

As required by Seetion 5 of the 
Communications Act as amended in 
1952, a review staff has been set 
up in the Commission, known as the 
Office of Opinions and Review 
The main function of this office 1s 


to prepare for the Commission 


summaries of evidence taken at 


hearmgs Congress 
that this 


independent 


adjudicators 


was concerned “review 


statt™” be an vroup, 
able to perform accurate and ob 
jective reporting functions, and 
with this end in mind, provided in 
the law (1) that it should be di 
rectly re sponsible to the Commis 
sion and not a part of any bureau 
or divisional organization. thereof ; 
(2) that should 


nom work 
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he supervised or directed by anyone 
ther than a member of the review 
whom the Commission would 


staft 
designate as head of such staff; 
and (3) that no employee not a 


the review staff should 


member of 
© allowed to perform any of its 


functions 


Secretary of the has 


the responsibility of signing all 


ficial correspondence and docu- 


ents of the agency, receives and 


records incoming and outgomg mall 
and maintains control correspond- 
ence files, keeps minutes and rec- 


ords of Commission actions, main 


Lals dockets of all hearing pro- 
ceedings, and has charge library 
materials and facilities. 
\n important source of intor 
ation fo. memibe rs of the public 


the of Reports and Infor 


mation, which is responsible tor re 


ice 


leasing pubhe announcements ot 
the Commission, It prepares and 
akes available to the press, in 


dustry, educational institutions and 
informational 


public 


the general 


materials and publications, includ- 
ing annual reports, relating to the 
and its activities. 

rk-load and Resources 


Phe Commission is given the 


tuthority, subject. to ivil Service 


laws, to appoint staff personnel as 
out its functions. 


these 


necessary lo Carry 


To provide for personne! 


services and pay the costs of rent 


and supplies, the Commission 1S 


authorized to make expenditures 


out of available Congressional ap- 


propriations. 


\ccording to its 1957 report to 
Congress, the Commission operated 
that year with an ap ypropriation of 
$7,800,000 and 1,197 em- 
This was ae six times 


about 
ployee 
as much money and three times as 
1934 


oper- 


any personnel as it had 1 
35, the first fiscal year of 


auion. 


Vroadeasting activities during 
the past few years have expanded 
enormously. from 

June 30, 1957, the 


greatest 


and 
1956. 


rapidly 
July 1. 
C omission received the 
number of applications for spect- 
rum space in any of its 
As of the end of the 
year, the Commission 


twenty- 
three vears 
}957 fiscal 
had made almost two million broad 
ing authorizations of 


cast all types, 


200.000 of which were made during 


that vear. With a comparatively 
anall staff. the agency en- 
countered difficulties in handling 


work-load. As 


pointed out by a former Chairman, 


itis ever-increasing 


Despite av ork-load that has 
loubled and become more 
n the past few vears, the ‘omnis 


and over-worked, Omnly 
Paul’ 
must’ matters at the 
backlogs oft 
it has had 


activities pal 


Sion per sonnel remains 
mnchanged 


‘robbing Peter can 
tack 


pas 


pense of mounting 


routine. In consequence, 


to curtail certain 


ticularly technical field 


eincering matters order to mect 


yressing current problems and keep 
| 
piling 


tron buried by. its 


beme 
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TV and Higher Education 


Sometimes, too, the mass media 


might unfortunately go counter to 
what the have 


But the pos- 


and home 


painstakingly taught. 


school 


sibilities for the distribution of ex 
cellence are there. But, here too, 
we must not be misled by aver- 
ages. Schools are not nearly alike. 
In one elementary school in Col 
umbus, for example, the enrollment 
in the 1955 325. 
In June the enrollment was 323, 
but not one of the children on the 
roll in June had been there at the 
The 
this have a 
Wholly different problem from that 


autumn of Was 


beginning of the year. 


teachers in school 
of the teachers in relatively stable 
neighborhoods. An example of 
necded articulation lies in the cur 
rent and 
mathematics. Last year in Ohio the 


discussion about science 
principals and semior English and 
mathematics teachers from about 
100 Ohio high 


schools came to our campus to dis 


representative 


cuss mutual problems with mem 
bers of our related departmental 
faculties. Agreements were made, 
printed, and distributed to all of 
the high schools of Ohio. A similar 
conference on science teaching has 


also been held. In commenting on 


OM TOBER 


Continued row 


this program, Vice President Fred 
erie) Hemberger recently to 
our faculty, “These are not crash 
they are not dramatic 
and they will not produce results 
over night. 


Programs ..... 


But they are soundly 
based and offer hope for real im- 
provement in the years ahead.”? 


There is another aspect of con 
tinuity of learning which we usu- 
ally neglect in university and col 
lege discussion. It is the continuity 
which gap 
graduation from high school or col 


bridges the between 
lege and continued learning after 


There are two kinds of 
that 
first the learning re- 


quired by the citizen as he meets 


wards. 


learning need discussion. 


There is 


problems of family and community 
life; intelligent 
sumer of 


becomes an con 


radio, television, — the 
press; learns to think clearly and 
act wisely about local, national and 
and be- 


comes a participating citizen. James 


international problems ; 
I}. Conant in a recent speech be 
fore the National School Boards 
Association in Miami Beach (April 
18, 1958) said, “The development 


Heimbet 


i 
Pade 
ae 
Address of Dr. Frederic Hihberver 
Ohio Stete Universit Faculty Ma | 


an understanding of democracy 


have 


been forgotten by 
critics of the public 


most of the 


chools 


who have spoken in recent 


months Vet lo who has 


red on. the 


anyone 
extinction of de- 
mocracy by the Nazis in a highly 
educated nation, the objective must 
large. We 


recall, al 


loom would do well to 
excitement 
that at 


titudes deve loped in the schools de 


this time of 


about applied SCICHCEeS, 
lermine to oa considerable degree 
the nature of the society afew 
vears later 

also the continuous 


learning needed in one’s profession. 


There Is 


As evidence of this need, you may 
that 
than 33.000 people per vear return 


be interested to Jearn more 


to The Ohio State University cam 


pus for short courses, conterences, 


workshops, symposia, ete. sys 


tem of decentralized continuing 


education is growing into a large 


and venture ato our in 


stitution, as itis at many other col 
universities throughout 


leges and 


the country 


lam sure that vou see as | do 
the immense possibilities of tele 
Vision as an aid to the professional 
worker. Salk vaccine intro 
duced to” the physicians of this 


means of closed-circuit 
television At the Institute 
for Education by Radio-Television 
there 
ustrations of this kind of profes 


country by 
recent 
in Columbus, were many il 

univer 
The 


munity station KETC at St. Louts, 


sional continuity. between 


sities and professions, com 


for example, recently used its 


facilities for bringing new ideas to 
1200 that 
Since this was on the air, 


some dentists in com 
munity 
it is likely that their patients picked 
up some good points too. More ex- 
perimentation in the field will be 
welcomed by all of us who must be 
sufficiently resourceful to find im- 
proved ways of disseminating the 
new knowledge which ts indispens- 
able to the productiveness of our 
professional people, 

There is and will) closer 
linking of all educational agencies. 
We also need better linking of the 
school and college units themselves. 
Did you ever reflect on the waste 
in education caused by imadequate 
articulation be 


Integration and 


units?) On our 
think 


articulation be 


tween its) various 
have begun to 
better 


tween the public school system el 


campus we 
hard about 
ementary and secondary —and_ the 
University. | am sure you will see 
here the implications both for prep- 
aration of teachers and for in-ser\ 
ice education. The state networks 
already developing educational 
fruitful as 
fore-runners of the kind of integra 


television can be very 
tion and interconnection needed to 
connect all the educational facilities 


of a state or region. 


ISSUE 


NO: 3 The size 


of ( la 


and nature 


In what size and kinds of class 
es can we most intelligently com 
municate the ideas, the understand 
ing, the attitudes 


portant as part of the education of 


considered im- 
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the typical man and of the = spe- 


cialist? Wise use of television de- 


pends upon getting a firm answer 


to this question, 


It is casy and true to say, “Well 
that depends.” But admimistrators 
do need specific guidance from re- 
search and from sophisticated ob- 
servers as to what results are 
secured under varying conditions 
of class size and for varying kinds 


of objectives. 


President James Garfield 
thought that Mark Hopkins of Wil- 
hams College on one end of a log 
and a student at the other was a 
It is not practical 
at The Ohio State University for 


Lor class 


me to sit down and converse with 
each of our 22,500 students, but it 
would be a depressing situation if 
our students at Ohio State did not 
have the opportunity to engage in 
friendly conversation with our pro- 
fessors. [emerson put it this way: 
“Two may talk and one may hear, 
but three cannot take part in a con- 
sincere and 


versation of the most 


searching sort.” 


In the study of the Department 
of Agricultural E-ducation to which 
| just referred, these students rated 
as least adequate the guidance 
provided 
They wanted more confer- 


facilities and services 
them. 
ences with faculty members outside 
the major department. They want- 
ed more discussion ot career Oppor 
tunities with major advisors, and 
they wished more guidance stem 
ming from college and university 


channels. In short, they want the 
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“personal touch” and feel of the 
warm exchange of ideas between 
student and teacher, and the stim 
ulation that comes from the direct 
creative andre 
Should we try to 
provide this relationship? Can ed 


influence of a 
sourceful mind. 


ucational television be used to cre- 
ate time for this student-to-profes- 
sor relationship, or will it further 
increase the physical and psycho- 
between students 


logical distance 


and instructors ; 
We can have such conversations 
if we are willing to think through 
the role of duplicated explanations 
and demonstrations —duplicated by 
print, by voice and by picture. We 
write textbooks and present ex- 
planations not just for one student 
at the end of a log, but for thous 
ands of students. The authors of 
these books plan to have their ex- 
planations so clear that they do not 
need extensive explanation by an 
instructor -amplhification tur 
ther analysis, ves, but) re-explan 
ation, no 


| see NO Tedson why We Cannot 


have televised, filmed, or voice 
recorded explanations which meet 
some of the subject-matter needs of 
100 or 200 or 1,000 students. What 
do | mean by some of the needs? 
Here we must turn to the research 
studies on films and on television 
The studies at Miami University im 
Ohio show that college students be 
disenchanted 


COME progressively 


with television as a method of 


teaching. Just why this is so is, | 
believe, under study there. 1 ven 


lure two hypotheses. 


lirst, all of us crave the per- 


onal element in teaching. If we 
ould 


have our choice, most Or us 


down in seminar 
fashion with 10 or 15 


pre of 


other stu- 
the world 
field. But 
way to use the expert's 


dents im the 
this is 
not the best 

ne. | should pause here and say 
vreat teachers of all 


( and the author of The Ri 


hist One Of the 


Plato had So 
Vhacdrus, that s the 
invge thine about writing, which 
analogous to paint 
Phe painter’s products stand 
hougl they Were 
bu vou question them, 
ley mamtain a most mayestic si 
enc? | l he same with Written 
ords: they seem to talk to you 
as though they were intelligent, but 


if you ask them anything about 
what they say, Prom a desire to be 
instructed, they go on telling you 


And 


once a thing is put in writing, the 


just the same thing forever. 


composition, whatever it may be, 
dritts all over the place, getting into 
the hands not only of those who 
understand it, but equally of those 
with it; it 


address the 


vho have business 


doesn’t know how. to 


right people, and not address the 
\nd ill-treated 


and unfairly abused it always needs 


wrong when it 1s 
Is parent to come to its help, being 
Transl. R. 


defend or 
Plato's Phaedru 
Hackforth, Cambridge | 
1952, p. 158). 


unable to 


he Ip 


niversity 


Press, 


Here we are up against several 


issues Wrapped up in one bundle. 
It is the problem of interaction 
versus passivity, of the degree of 
personalism in the relations of stu 
dents and faculty. And we cannot 
solve it by statistical ratios of fac 
ultv to students, which conecal, as 
| observe the operation of a uni- 
ersitv, as much as they reveal. 
tele 


Can we use educational 


sion im such a way that the pro 


becomes even more personal 


rsonable 


than he is now 


sure that we 


Hlow can we make 


stereotyped like 


education vhich may be tenipol 
al cient but spiritually stet 
le iy having some classes bigger, 
Ve can have Some classes smaller. 


leads to a related problem. 
self 


element im the 


[eet us call it self-teaching o1 
struction, a bast 
a truly cultivated mind 

all teaching is 


Drie eoal oft 


develop) the mature, independent 


learner. Knowledge has become so 
vast and is increasing so fast that 
abstracting services in many fields 
of learning are a necessity. Some 
of vou may know that our campus 
‘Chemical Abstracts,” which 
abstracts articles and 


bibho 


houses 
each vear 
books Bibliographies of 
graphies are a commonplace 
I. it not inherent in the educa 
live process that we help the stu 
dent find his own way, chart his 
own lite, learn how to learn and to 
have a desire for continued learn 
and self 
Hlere, 


ing: So. self-teaching 
instructing are a necessity. 


| believe, there is merit in limited 
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numbers of presentations to large 
classes. 


These well-planned presenta 
tions can be followed, as lecture 
classes often are, by smaller 


classes where interaction § 1s 
sible. But let us not forget that the 


student must learn how to meet his 


pos- 


learning problems alone, without 
the guide and mentor at his elbow 
He must be weaned 
feeding and 
Television 


all the time. 
from too frequent 
learn to feed 
may have this potential, but | have 


himself. 


not yet seen the full evidence. 


We are still in the early stages 
of learning how best to combine 
film or television or recordings or 
readings in masterful presentations 
or expositions of new ideas. Maybe 
our present patterns of hours and 
classes per week need change. | 
suggest that the concept of “brief- 
ing sessions,” which will then en- 
able students to pursue scholarly 


efforts alone in the hbraries and 


laboratories, needs additional ex- 
ploration. 
ISSUE No. 4. The proliferating 


and specialized curriculum 


I believe it was Beardsley Kuml 
who once said that the college pres- 
ident has control of the fac- 
ulty and the faculty has lost control 
of the curriculum. I am sure that 
Dr. Ruml knows that no president 
ever controlled a faculty. (A good 
president has been defined as a 
man who has a faculty for getting 
his work done. A_ professor has 
been defined as a man who thinks 


lost 
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And his second state- 
ment needs qualification. The fac- 
ulty has lost control of the general 


otherwise. ) 


curriculum for students and has 
tried to meet the pressing needs of 
our society by more 
and more specialized courses. In 
spite of the intensive efforts of our 
Council on Instruction to hold the 
number down, we teach over 4,000 
different our campus. 
It is quite clear that we cannot con- 
tinue adding course requirements 
and extending the time required to 
finish a curriculum. 


specialized 


courses on 


The curriculum issue, therefore, 
must be faced in our colleges. It 
has been said that it is just as hard 
to change a college curriculum as 
it is to move a cemetery. (This, I 
presume, is because the dead have 


so many friends.) Irwin [Edman 
has stated in “The Uses of Phil 
osophy,””! in the classroom 


one’s ideas harden into doctrines, 
one’s insights into routines, one’s 
doubts coagulate into neat, ex- 
” 
poundable pseudo-clarities. 


The point | am making is that 
we should not try to use educational 
television to put frosting on a stale 
cake, but we must look at the cur- 
riculum in the light of social 
changes and in the light of new 
If we are 
spe- 
cialized, so fragmented, so prolif- 


tools of communication. 
not careful we shall be so 


erated, that our students will see 
neither trees nor forest—only 
lumber. 
1. Edman. Irwin, “The Uses of Philosophy,’ 
79 
37 


Suceesstul education demands 


that there must be a certain fresh- 
These 


ideas must be new or they must be 


ness in the ideas dealt: with. 
Invested with some novelty of ap 
plication lo present conditions. Ac- 
Alfred) North White- 


“Knowledge does not 


cording 
ie ad, 


any better than fish,”’ 


keep 


| have outhned a few of the 


Issues) in educational television 


Which need further illumination. 


| have suggested that we need 


definition of 
educational television, that we need 


Clarification of our 
lo improve the continuity of learn 
that 
leads to a rethinking of the size 
ind 


ing, educational — television 


nature of classes. | pointed 
out brietly some of our prolitera 
ting curriculum problems 

One word: 


final \s we begin 


educational television we must, of 
necessity, put our best thinking on 


production must be balanced with 


the production of programs. 


consumption, an age-old American 
principle In the field of 
tional motion pictures, 


educa 
there now 
exist excellent films at the element- 
ary and secondary levels especially. 
But am imformed by specialists 
in this field that teachers need more 
guidance than are 


they now re 


ceiving ino the use of these ma 
terials. Obviously this is an issue 


which needs attention in’ teacher 
education and among our teaching 
stat ts the 
which [| delineated suggests prob 


We 


need more emphasis on exemplary 


Indeed, each of Issues 


lems of teacher education. 


in our colleges unt- 


teaching 


versities, with a philosophy of “Do 
as | do” and less emphasis on the 
philosophical substitute of 
“Doas say, not as do.” 


weak 


Obviously, time does not permit 
full exploration of the potential of 
television as a tool in’ capturing 
for the the 
talents of college graduates who did 


teaching profession 
not prepare specifically for a teach- 
ing career. Tapping of this new 
resource of teaching personnel has 
begun oa number of centers 
throughout the 
recall 


country. 
such experiment 
Texas two or three vears ago, and 
have been informed that Harvard 
has offered such courses its 
graduate school of education. Ap 
parently these and other similar 
experiments are having some im- 
pact on the short supply; but the 
education of teachers is a profound 
must not be 


responsibility and 


treated lightly. 


We must have the ingenuity to 


marshal all resources at our. dis 
posal in an all-out effort to put ef 
fective teachers in our classrooms 

a task which becomes easier as we 
observe the increased interest) on 
the part of the American people in 
restoring the economic status of the 


profession to its rightful: place. 


Kichard insists in’ his 
Outline of kceonomics that “There 
are two kinds of poverty——one of 
lack of goods tor the higher wants, 
the other a lack of wants for the 
higher goods.” | wish this confer- 


ence success in meeting both lacks. 
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